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For Our Dumb Animals by ALTA C. WILLAND, Principal of Straw Grammar School, Manchester, N. H. 


MORAL TRAINING 


wea 1 has no place on the daily pro- 

#| gram. There is no adequate 
time allotted to it when the 
course of study is arranged 
and justly so; for it confronts 
one at every turn, in all 
branches, in every act of the 
waking hours and will not be 
confined to minutes or studies. The only prob- 
lem to the teacher is how to deal wisely with 
this ever new and fresh supply of opportunities. 
At times the magnitude of the work is over- 
whelming and discouraging, but it can no more 
be discarded or set aside without great injury to 
the real life of the child than can oxygen be taken 
from the air he breathes. Sickness and death 
result in each case. 

Now what is this all-important subject that 
refuses to go away whether recognized or not? 
It is the training of the child that he may dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong not according 
to the standards of others, but as he would fix 
these standards were he in the other boy’s place; 
and having determined right from wrong to be 
able to choose the right until the habit becomes 
somewhat fixed. 

Children enter school at four years of age as 
kindergartners and at five or six years as pri- 
mary scholars without much instruction as to 
right and wrong, but with an abiding sense of 
fear of punishment which leads almost invariably 
to deception and falsehood. Here, you say then, 
the work of moral training begins. But the 
teacher's place and time have been assigned 
earlier in the day. 

From the minute the boy leaves home in the 
morning she is held responsible for him until he 
reaches home at noon, and again upon seizing 
his cap in the afternoon until he reaches his 
home at night. Since he is a member of a home, 
of a school, and of a community his training by 
the teacher must cover his duties to others, and 
this constant intermingling offers the opportunity 
for the most painstaking training. 

Courtesy under all conditions and trying 
circumstances, thoughtfulness for others’ rights, 
including the dumb creatures, and kindness 
toward all are some of the things that need 
attention before the school grounds are reached. 

Here at the threshold of the school is the great 
need of wisdom on the teacher’s part—to listen 
patiently to both sides of a trouble, to see clearly 
the root of a case, and to invariably get answers 
to the questions, ‘Was it fair and square?” 
“Had he a right to do what he did?” “Ought 
you to have done as you did?’”’ ‘What is the 
only square, fair thing left to do?” 

I can see two children now—one little face 
covered with black lines where the tears have 
run down his cheeks, and the other flushed, 
defiant with no thought of sorrow as he listens 
to the first boy’s story. Little by little these 
two adjust themselves to the scales of fairness 
and the matter is smoothed over and peace is 
restored. But the unceasing clock has moved 
on and no minutes were planned for this lesson, 
and with a sigh the teacher begins her work 
where she should have begun some minutes 
before. 

Once inside the building impressions are made 
often for life in the right or wrong way. The 
attitude, voice, the view-point of the teacher 
radiates and permeates to the farthest point of 
the room and the dullest mind. Every day the 
impressions are made deeper and deeper and her 
beliefs if never voiced are plainly discernible. 
No truer saying was ever declared than “What 
you are speaks so loudly that I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Now if action and word are one, if her dail 
life is echoed by her words, doubly strong will 
she be in guiding lives that are easily led where 
one is looked up to and believed in. How rich 
and varied are her examples in history, in bi- 
ography, in story and myth. What length and 
breadth she has from which to gather material 
for examples of nobility, patriotism, heroism, 


IN THE SCHOOLS 


in the unnoticed acts of life and true manliness. 

Children are early taught that kindness to 
God's creatures is a characteristic of every true 
man and woman. Recently a boy soon to enter 
the high school, and a great reader of biography, 
said to his teacher that he always liked a certain 
man about whom he studied until he read of this 
man’s cruelty to birds whena boy. ‘Since then,” 
said the lad, “I’ve changed my mind about him 
= I know now why he went wrong in his later 
life.” 

Many poems help to impress the cheer and 
comfort and companionship of these small crea- 
tures. Among them are these lines from Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘“‘How to Sing”’: 


Late at night, when by his fire 
The traveler sits, 

Watching the flame grow brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain 
To help him rest; 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
“Ah me! last spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing!” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 

In other air, and other men 
With weary feet 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 


JERUSALEM S. P. C. A. 


Not the Europeans or Americans, not the 
Christians or the missionaries, but the people of 
Jerusalem, largely Mohammedans, are respon- 
sible for the existence of a very active Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the 
Holy City. Though formed less than a score of 
months ago, this organization, through the 
support of the committee of Union and Progress 
and the aid of the Turkish government employs 
two inspectors and a paid secretary, and main- 
tains stables where wounded, exhausted, and 
otherwise suffering animals may be detained for 
treatment. The Buddhists had hospitals for 
animals at a very early period, but the Jerusalem 
institution is the first of the kind ever started 
by Moslems in any country. 

No one who has traveled in Syria, and 
especially in the vicinity of Jerusalem, can fail 
to have been shocked and grieved at the in- 
difference everywhere shown for the suffering 
of animals. One, who became a member of the 
newly-organized Society, wrote to the secretary, 
“TI think Jerusalem is the most cruel place I have 
ever been in, and I have been twice round the 
world.” 

The Syrian Society knows no difference of 
race or religion in its membership, which in- 
cludes Turk and Arabian, English and American. 
Its President is the commander of the gendar- 
merie, and other members of the committee of 
management include the president of the mu- 
nicipality, the director and the commissioner of 
police, the public health officer and the city 
veterinary, the director of the government school, 
and other prominent officials of state and city. 
Its secretary for England is a distinguished 
literary woman, Mrs. A. M. Spoer, F. R. is. 
There are also honorary secretaries for Jeru- 
salem, and for travelers. 

Bands of Mercy have been formed in the 
Evilina de Rothschild school for girls, and in St. 
George’s school for boys. 

The Society finds that much suffering of 
animals is caused by the indifference or care- 
lessness of tourists in Jerusalem, and points with 
pride to one firm of tourist conductors which do 
not allow any animals, that are not in fit con- 
dition for service, to be supplied to travelers 
under their care. 


Here the camel receives the same protection 
as other beasts of burden. During the first 
year of the Society, twenty-six camels and 
donkeys and twenty-seven carriage horses were 
detained from eight to twenty-five days. Fines 
were imposed upon over a hundred drivers. 

The first inspector was stationed at the Jaffa 
Gate. Here were found so many disabled ani- 
mals that soon stables were opened in that vi- 
cinity for their relief. These are provided by the 
city, though the Society pays the salaries and 
wages of officers and attendants. Owners, when 
able, are expected to contribute towards the 
maintenance of the animals. The inspectors and 
stablemen are Moslems, the veterinary a Jew. 

Because so large a proportion of visitors to the 
Holy Land come from the United States, the 
English secretary appeals for help from America. 
Subscriptions and donations are needed, of 
course. Books in any language, and pictures 
inculcating justice and humanity, are in demand, 
as the orientals delight in stories. 

During the year ending July 14, 1910, the 
Jerusalem S. P. C. A. collected $459. It ex- 
pended for salaries, $127; for printing, $65; 
and for sundries, $28, leaving a balance of $239. 
Contributions of any kind may be forwarded 
direct to Mrs. A. M. Spoer, honorary secre- 
tary, Olivet House Hotel, Jerusalem; or to her 
at 8 Darnley road, London, England. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
HUMANE WORK IN MEXICO 


Mexico is not completely impervious to the 
leaven, and our sacred cause is slowly but 
surely permeating the masses. Our work is 
educative rather than legislative. Through 
books and pamphlets the Mexico City S. P. C. A. 
and the other two branch societies are trying 
to educate the coming generation. Cards and 
leaflets are also distributed not only in the 
Capital and at San Luis Potosi and Cuer- 
navaca, but in a dozen other cities where are 
to be found workers. Six different states of 
the Mexican Union keep out bull-fights and 
we are in touch through correspondence with 
every Governor to the same end. As long as 
the fights are tolerated in the federal district, 
it is hard to eliminate them from the rest of 
the country. But an insistent campaign is 
being kept up in the City of Mexico. Articles 
are furnished to the native and foreign press, 
and what is termed our “pernicious activity” 
is a constant thorn in the ribs of the bull-fight 
trust. 

The situation at San Luis Potosi is best set 
forth by Mr. James K. Remick, secretary of the 
Humane Society there: ‘‘We have ordinances 
passed preventing the abuse of animals and the 
aid of the police in preventing the same, as well 
as inspectors who carry police cards. I might 
also state that unless our bull-fighter friends 
who come here to do battle in the plaza of this 
city improve in their so-called science, that the 
‘Guaname’ bulls of this vicinity are very capable 
of putting them all out of business as fast as 
they come.” This last statement of Mr. 
Remick refers to the fact that several fatalities 
have recently occurred in the ring at San Luis 
Potosi, on account of the lack of fighting ability 
on the part of the bull-fighters. Bull-fighting 
is a Spanish sport, which has never taken out 
letters of naturalization in Mexico. 

The work in Cuernavaca was started 
through the instance of Mrs. M. L. Schaffter, an 
enthusiastic S. P. C. A. worker from New Or- 
leans. The Scate Printing Press publishes the 
by-laws and other literature free of charge for 
this Society and Governor Escandon and other 
leading citizens are interested. 

The Society at the city of Puebla reports 
that it is being aided by the police and other 
authorities of the district. Mr. Ramos Luna, 
the vice-president, is also chairman of the city 
council committee on markets and coaches. 
He is of great assistance to the Society. Due 
to his aid it has been enabled to prevent the 
bringing into the markets of fowl tied and 
hanging head down, and other inhuman prac- 
tices. EDWARD C. BUTLER, 


Secretary Mexico City S. P. C. A. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
THE CITY DELIVERY HORSE 


S you pass to and fro in the city streets, observe 
the delivery horse and consider his condition 
in life. Take note of his appearance, his 
treatment at the hands of drivers, the weight 
of the load he pulls, his patience and obedience, 
and his endless round of unremitting toil. If 
you will do this you will see more than enough 
to cause you to resolve to put forth every effort 
to alleviate the condition of this faithful friend 
and willing servant of man. Working hard 
and constantly for six days in the week, and 
often driven for the pleasure of his owner's 
family on Sunday, the life of the average 

delivery horse is one of hard and thankless drudgery. 

Even the strong and vigorous are worn out by the killing pace, and when 
old and debilitated, only whip and goad can force this overworked but 
obedient slave of harness and shaft to ‘“‘move quick, and keep moving,” 
to use the slogan of modern commercialism. 

The horse is not a machine as so many seem to consider him. He has 
the same feelings as men—pain, weariness, hunger, thirst. He appreciates 
kind words, humane treatment, comfortable equipment, fresh food, and 
pure water. 

If you want a machine, a thing that will run regardless of time or distance, 
never requiring rest, food, or sleep, by all means get a motor, but do not 
expect a living being of flesh and blood to run by clockwork and never 
run down! 

If housekeepers would order more of their Sunday necessities on Friday, 
the congestion of Saturday delivery would be much relieved, and the 
deplorable week-end rush and overworking of both horses and men greatly 
alleviated. 

When Saturday dawns, woe to the weak and weary! Then begins a 
treadmill of toil from break of day until midnight, and many must finish 
the almost endless task on Sunday morning, for the ladies must have their 
millinery to wear Sunday, and the man of the house looks forward to an 
extra good dinner on the day of rest, which necessitates much extra fetching 
and carrying in preparation. 

So answer the lash, and the jerk of the bit, and step lively, old horse, 
though your legs ache and your eyes are dim with weariness. If the cook 
forgets pepper or salt or what not, trot back to the store and “‘bring it 
quick, for we are in a hurry,” though your sides heave and your eyeballs 
strain, and the foam flecks from your bit-tortured mouth. You are only 
a dumb beast, and man is your master! _ 

After the last load has been delivered, hurry homeward; for your driver 
is tired and hungry, and in no mood to tarry. 

Spent and exhausted, enter your dark, close stall, with its dry hay and 
scant measure of grain, and there ruminate on the joys of existence. 

Too tired to eat, too tired to sleep, digest the dry food so dearly earned, 
if you can, and then lie down and wait uneasily for daybreak, when the 
ceaseless round shall begin again. MAY BYRN CROWE, 

Houston, Texas. 


BUYING BACK SADIE 

“It’s Sadie!’’ shrieked the children. ‘Oh, papa, it’s Sadie!’’ 

Attached to a heavy wagon, scarred and battered, and with high bones 
projecting about the hips, a yellowish horse, blind in one eye, a swelling 
on one pastern and a pronounced limp in a forefoot, wearily plodded along 
the street. 

“Oh, papa, it’s Sadie!” 

The man took one look and saw that it was Sadie, once the pet of 
the children, sold because of growing infirmities and increasing age. 

“Oh, papa!” There was that in three young voices that made the father 
think swiftly. He remembered how the children had wept when Sadie 
had gone and how he had hardened his heart because the old horse was 
so utterly worthless and such an eyesore. 

“Don’t she look ba—ad?”’ the little boy asked in an awed voice. The 
two little girls broke into muffled sobs. The father could stand no more. 
He signaled to the driver, who pulled up the old mare at the curb. 

The children fell upon the rickety beast and the driver saw it. 

“What value do you place on that horse?” the father asked, briefly. 
The driver stared at him and winked openly. 

“‘She’s worth a hundred dollars to me,”’ he said; ‘‘my wife’s that attached 
to her.” The father turned away, the children followed silently in view 
of the look on his face. He had sold Sadie for fifteen dollars and had been 
glad to get it. The driver, alarméd, called after him. 

“Say, mister!’’ he shouted, ‘‘maybe we can trade. 

_me for her?”’ 

The father turned. “I owned that horse once,’ he said in a tone that 
made the driver gasp, he had looked so mild. ‘‘I sold her for fifteen dollars, 
and she was worth ten. I'll give you twenty-five dollars for her, spot cash. 
Take it or leave it.” 

“Lemme drive my wagon to the yard?’’ the man asked shrewdly. 

“Pull it yourself,”’ said the father, sharply, noting a raw spot on the 
old mare’s neck. 

“That goes,’’ said the driver, clambering down. ‘‘Lemme see your 
money.” Then he signed a receipt the father scribbled on a leaf of his 
note-book, threw the patched harness into the wagon and disappeared. 

“Oh, papa! Oh, papa!” said the children. 


What’ll you give 


And, hearing, the father figured that this alone was worth the difference 
of ten dollars.—Dallas News. 


For Our Dumb Animals by LOUELLA C. POOLE 
TO A WORK HORSE 

Thou faithful servant of thy master, man! 
Compact of brawn and sinew, strong of limb 
Art thou, O toiler, and thy whole life’s span 
Is but one round of servitude for him 
Who doth too oft, alas, hold thee as naught 
But beast of burden; how thy steaming flanks 
And straining tendons speak of thy hard lot. 
“‘The poorest service is repaid with thanks,’’ 
Our Shakespeare said, and thou, O patient beast, 
Requited by mere shelter and thy food, 
Dost well deserve thy master’s thanks, at least,— 
Aye, more, his love as well as gratitude; 
No chattel thou, merely to serve man’s need, 
But helpful friend, O sturdy, trusty steed. 


Il. 
No fiery Bucephalus art thou; 
Thy rugged form, thy slow and plodding gait 
Adapt thee to the humble dray and plow, 
But in the ease thou bearest mighty freight 
There is a power akin to majesty; 
Thy quivering nostrils and thy glowing eyes 
Denote thy quick response to sympathy, 
The word of loving praise that thou dost prize 
Ofttimes more than thy provender perchance. 
Ah, patient beast, as daily thou dost go 
Upon the wearying rounds that circumstance 
Hath set for thee, no creature here below 
Should in man’s true esteem hold higher place 
Than thou, O noblest server of our race! 


For Our Dumb Animals 
DAISY, A MODEL MARE 


“‘Daisy’’ was a bright bay mare, trimly built and active even in old 
age; of kindly disposition and particularly fond of children who might 
play all about her or fondle her without the least danger. 

She was owned by Mr. John Riggle of Middlebourne, West Virginia. 
From her birth in 1873 on his farm in Tyler county, she was a member 
of the Riggle family. 

Daisy was never overworked, in fact she did about as she liked, but never 
refused to draw a load or perform her tasks. She rarely became frightened, 
but if she did, one could talk to her as to a child and she would go forward 
with the assurance there was nothing to fear. No blinders were used on 
the bridle, and in much of the farm work no “‘lines’’ were used—simply 
a command and she obeyed as would a soldier on duty. Frequently her 
owner would drive her several miles from home, and on the return trip 
day or night she remembered the right road, and kept it with unerring 
accuracy, even on the woodland roads in the darkest nights. 

For many years Daisy was known as ‘‘Riggle’s colt,’ as she was always 
fat and sleek and appeared so young. Often her owner would ask horse- 
men to guess her age, but they were always too low by five to ten years. 

Mr. Riggle refused to sell this mare although several times he was offered 
good sums. He always contended she would pay many times over for 
herself, even .if no work was required of her in her later years. 

Early in the morning of Independence Day, 1909, Daisy came over the 
pasture within a short distance of her master’s house and, lying down, 
as if to rest, on a beautiful green-sodded knoll, died without an apparent 
struggle—from sheer old age. She was then a little over thirty-six, and 
had never been sick or injured. Seldom do horses attain so great an age. 


“DAISY,” WHO LIVED TO BE THIRTY-SIX 
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TIME IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 
By WILL CARLEION in Every Where 

One of the chief elements in the life of man on 
earth is the idea of time—the beginning and 
the ending of events. Now, is it possible that 
this same law holds throughout the sensate life? 
If it does it is reasonable to suppose that the 
idea of the length of periods of time, in a par- 
ticular animal, is proportionate to the length of 
life to which members of that species usually 
attain. That is, one hour, to an animal whose 
ordinary life is sixty hours, would seem as long 
as one year to an organism whose usual exist- 
ence is sixty years. 

Some insects live but a day, some but an hour, 
and possibly the life-span of some extends over 
but a minute of time. Then it is probable that 
there are organisms so tiny, or whose earth- 
careers are so quickly closed, that the eye of 
science has not discovered them. 

What long days and nights, what variety of 
seasons, what periods of pleasure and pain, may, 
in effect, be included between the birth and death 
of these microscopic beings whose careers are 

un and ended in what is to us so short a time! 

hen there are the long-lived animals. Fishes 
live to be a hundred and fiftv vears old. ele- 
phants sometimes longer, and it is believed that 
the great mammals of species now extinct lived 
many centuries. Then it is possible that there 
are creatures whose true life-cycles have not yet 
been accurately measured by man. The passage 
of scripture to the effect that a thousand years 
in Thv sight are as but a day, etc., may have here 
an application that we know not of. 

There are countless suggestions and possi- 
bilities in this theory. When we thoughtlessly 
tread out the life of an insect, thinking—if we 
give it any attention at all—that we kill it in- 
stantly, is it not possible that the animal, to 
whom a minute of our time may be as a year in 
its own, languishes in continued pain? 

There are many other worlds than ours, in 
the universe. and many other lives in this world; 
and who shall say that there may not be crea- 
tures that live out an entire existence, while we 
clumsy beings can wink an eye, and others to 
whom our four score years and ten would seem 
but a flash of time? 

Science may reveal some of these things, and 
it may not; we may become conscious of them 
in some future state of the soul, and we may not; 
but those who have peered even just a little way 
beyond the gates of the things unknown to 
sight and touch. will never relinquish the idea 
that great things, wonderful things, are going 
on their own resistless eternal way all about us. 


SEALSKINS NOT IN VOGUE 

Good gews for the seals comes from Paris, 
for ’tis said that furs are no longer in the vogue 
of fashion. Could she have heard from afar the 
bleating of those orphaned baby seals whose 
mothers had been slain to adorn her beauty, 
thaps Milady these many years would not have 

ea so imperious in her demands for their fur. 
W. T. PROSSER in Technical World Magazine. 


MULE DEER AS PETS 


In the pine forests of the mountains of the 
Pacific coast are found the ‘‘mule deer.” They 
are given this name because of their unusually 
long ears. In other respects they are much like 
the common American deer, except that they 
are larger, the full-grown bucks being almost as 
large as elk stags. The young mule deer are 
remarkably beautiful the most beautiful, no 
doubt, of all the wild animals found in the 
American wilds. Like other fawns they are 
buff-brown in color, the under part of the body 
and the legs being almost yellow, with dark- 
brown spots over the body; or, if the color of 
the body is dark, these spots are light. 

In recent years many of the mule deer have 
remained within the confines of the National 
Park, and learned that they are safe from the 
dogs and guns of hunters. In fact, many of 
them have become quite tame—so tame that 
the fawns which are less timid than the does or 
bucks allow themselves to be caught. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see one or 
more tame mule deer in the camps of the forest 
rangers. The fawns are caught in the woods 
with but little difficulty. In several instances 
the young deer approached the rangers and ate 
bits of grass from their hands. The deer be- 
come accustomed to the men of the forest ser- 
vice, as they pass frequently to and fro on the 
patrol of the woods. The young deer thus 
caught are brought into camp in the arms of 
the rangers and fed condensed milk much like a 
young baby would be fed. The fawns become 
much attached to the rangers, and remain close 
to camp even when allowed their liberty. 

The pet deer make life more pleasant for the 
rangers, whose duties keep them in the forest 
wilds several months at a time, without once 
having an opportunity to visit the ‘outside 
world.”” After the day’s long tramp on the trail, 
the woods guardsmen find genuine happiness in 
caring for the spotted we and in hese: 5 a them 
a few simple tricks hen the season of forest 
watching is over. and camp broken, the pet deer 
form an important part of the pack, to find com- 
fortable homes in private or public parks. 
Though they grow rapidly, and soon lose their 
becoming spots, they never lose their grace and 
charm. The longer they remain pets the closer 
they become attached to their keepers. When 
full grown, the mule deer. both bucks and does, 
have long necks, small heads, which they carry 
proudly and always hold high, large and long 
ears, and large full eyes. 

The ease with which the mule deer. naturally 
one of the most timid of the wild things of the 
American forests, can be tamed, and the happi- 
ness it manifests in becoming a close companion 
and friend of man, clearly proves that a genuine 
tie of love exists between man and the lower 
animals. The deer and other wild things of 
the woods, as well as the birds of the fields and 
meadows, are afraid of man because they fear 
him. It was the great naturalist, Darwin, who 
once declared that ‘‘the closer we put ourselves 
to his creatures, the closer we draw to God.” 


TEN COLLIE 


PUPPIES AT GLEN TANA 


ROVER 


A huge St. Bernard, a local favorite, an effective 
night-patrol, a terror to human and canine evil-doers, a 
lover of children, possessed of a seemingly human intel- 
1 ied instantly of heart di in the presence 
of his owner, and mourned by a large circle of friends. 

Built on large lines, majestic, grand, 
Wearing a kingly dignity, 

Yea, in his sphere a very king 

By right of strength and gentleness! 

Impressive, e’en at rest, reclined 
On porch or lawn, with massive paws 
Crossed, pillowing colossal head! 

Those watchful eyes apparently 
Ne’er closed in sleep,—but knowing well 
Approach of foe, or master’s tread. 

As deep-toned cannon speaks, profound, 
Mid crackling of light musketry, 

So, mid the lesser sounds of fight 
His voice resounded loud and deep. 

Self-constituted night-patrol 
He guarded well the neighborhood; 

His challenge could but deep impress 

All strangers with a wholesome dread: 
None dared transgress when he outspoke 
And said them nay; yet gentle he 

To child-friend, and affectionate; 

To praise susceptible, but meek 

And unresentful if reproved; 

Faithful to each responsibility,— 

A model of true loyalty. 

As he had lived. so passed he on, 
With noble strength and dignity. 

Who dare, with accent of contempt, 
Say “Dies as the brute dieth?”’—Nay, 
The rather would I humbly ask 
That my last hour find me prepared 
As he. by life of faithfulness, 

For Nature’s call to other spheres; 
That, passing, I may leave behind 
As grand and sweet a memory. 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, 


Braintree, Mass. 


A BROKEN-HEARTED COLLIE 

A striking illustration of canine fidelity came 
to notice when City Scavenger Thomas was 
called to the residence of Mrs. Benjamin Bemp- 
kins to take away and dispatch a collie that had 
been the particular favorite of her husband, 
lately deceased. Since the death of Mr. Bemp- 
kins the dog had refused absolutely to partake of 
food and showed by every look and action the 
suffering it was undergoing. The animal re- 
fused to be comforted and the most tempting 
dishes were left untouched. The dog daily 
grew thinner until Mrs. Bemkpins considered it 
an act of mercy to have it killed, thus forestalling 
its death by starvation.—Wilkes-Barre Record. 


NO RABIES IN 55,985 STRAYS 
In 1910 the Morris Refuge in Philadelphia 
cared for 55,985 stray pets, all but 38 of which 
were cats or dogs. Although 415 of these ani- 
mals were reported to be mad, the officers of 
the Refuge found the report was not true in a 
single case. 


FARM, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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DOG WITH HUMAN VOICE 


It seems paradoxical to ‘read it in 
Our Dumb Animals, but we give the 
account as reported, that a dog, 
owned by a German gamekeeper, 
possesses the power of human speech 
and is attracting no little amount 
of public attention by his wonderful 
- ormances. Now, according to a 
ate dispatch to the Philadelphia 
North American, this remarkable dog 
has been subjected to a critical exam- 
ination by a number of scientists and 
has proven to their entire satisfaction 
that he is able to utter distinctly no 
less than six different words. 

He speaks German. After a very 
careful test it was found that he 
uttered the following words, of course 
in the German tongue: yes, no, hun- 
ger, want, cakes. He also spoke his 
name which is Don. His vocabulary 
is increasing as he has acquired a 
seventh word, ‘“‘quiet,”’ since he began 
to talk. The examiners assert that 
Don’s words are not growls or barks, 
but constitute for all practical pur- 
poses actual ‘‘speech.”’ 

First the investigators heard Don 
put through his paces by his master, 
then by the latter’s daughter. Then 
they took the dog into a room alone 
and tested his powers by themselves. 
Later, phonographic records of the 
ore voice were made. The animal 
did not fail at any point. The scien- 
tists will publish a report on their 
examination of Don, who himself 
will appear before public audiences 


He 


Courtesy of Sports of the Times 


A CANDIDATE FOR FIRST HONORS 


at the Hamburg Zoological Garden. 


THE DAIRY COW 


The dairy cow does more than bring financial 
success to the dairy farmer. She makes him a 
better citizen than he would otherwise be. Her 
influence upon home conditions is a most pleasing 
contribution to those factors which are respon- 
sible for the changed conditions which prevail in 
the farm homes of today. Thousands of these 
homes are now characterized by comfort and 
happiness, where formerly they were blighted by 
drudgery and unhappiness. 

Better financial conditions have contributed 
to this change, and the dairy cow has been in no 
small measure responsible. She has contributed 
in still another way. The dairy cow teaches 
kindness. Her owner soon learns that only by 
treating .her kindly can he secure the highest 
possible returns from her, and she responds 

uickly to kind words and proper care. Her 

isposition is one that the human family might 
well emulate. She is patient and long-suffering, 
acquiescing mutely in the arrangements made by 
her owner for carrying on the dairy business, 
— at all times to repay him for every effort 
made for her care and comfort. 

The members of the family, as they come in 
contact with her and her kindly disposition, are 
influenced for good. As they appreciate the 
financial benefit to come from caring for her well 
they take a deeper interest in her. In doing so 
they unconsciously cultivate those qualities 
which make them better citizens. 

The dairy cow—the prototype of man’s best 
friend—is wielding a ter influence than she 
is generally credited with. She has always been 
found in the front ranks in the march of civili- 
zation and no agricultural country can long pros- 
per without her. She is a potent factor in the 
upbuilding of such a country, financially and 
socially, and a wise people will appreciate her 
and encourage the industry of which she is the 
foundation.—The National. Dairy Union. 


It is possible to teach animals to be kind 
to one another. Wecan conquer their fear 
of us and their fear of each other. Love is 
a great principle that exists in the animal as 
well as in the human creation. It binds 
animals to animals, men to men, and men 
to animals. 


ONE OF THE NOBILITY OF DOGDOM 
It is not often that the death of a dog causes 

as much regret in a community as did that of 

Lucky, the pet and pride of the Lafayette, 


Indiana, police department, reports the India- 
napolis News. 
ucky was no common dog. Indeed, it 


seemed to have human intelligence and sym- 
pathies, and in every respect represented the 
nobility of dogdom. With a record of bravery 
and fearlessness in every emergency, Lucky 
was idolized by the police and by everybody 
who knew the dog, and that included about 
every resident in the city. Lucky was first 
brought into the police department an awk- 
ward puppy, frail and shy, six years ago, but 
soon seemed to regard itself as part of the police 
system. 

Lucky’s six years as the police dog were 
eventful. The dog’s most remarkable achieve- 
ment and the one that won it most fame and 

ard was the saving of the life of Captain 
os n Kluth and a party of friends in a sinking 

ouse-boat on the Wabash river. Lucky was 
with the party and the boat sprang a leak while 
the occupants were asleep. It was sinkin 
fast in twenty feet of water when the dog no: 
its way to the bunk occupied by Captain Kluth 
and awakened him by pawing at his blanket. 
By that time the water was knee-deep in the 
boat. Captain Kluth awoke and soon aroused 
the others in the party and they jumped into 
scows just in time to save themselves from 
watery graves. The house-boat sank and the 
brave dog swam ashore, being the last creature 
to leave it. 

Lucky was an English bulldog and seemed 
to be peculiarly fitted for police work. It was 
the dog’s custom to meet the patrol wagon as 
it came out of the barn, run ahead barking 
loudly, as if warning people to clear the way, 
and then jump on the seat beside the driver, 
eyes blazing and mouth wide open. The dog 
was of great assistance to the police in making 
arrests, and many times attacked prisoners who 
were resisting capture. It would allow no pris- 
oner to escape and several times kept would-be 
fugitives from getting away. The police will 
place a marker over the dog's grave. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


DOG RESCUED 163 LIVES 


Sir Edward Morris, prime minister of New- 
foundland, tells in the February Wide World 
Magazine a remarkable story of heroism on the 
part of a Newfoundland fisherman. The name 
of this man was George Harvey, and he resided 
in a low, rocky island, a few miles east of Cape 


y. 

In those days the emigrant ships to Canada 
were crowded with passengers. In the autumn 
of 1832 the brig Despatch, bound to Quebec with 
a hundred and sixty-three souls, in a gale of wind 
struck a rock about three miles from Harvey’s 
home. He heard the signals of distress and im- 
mediately launched his boat, with his boy of 
twelve, his girl of seventeen and his dog and tried 
to get out to the wreck. On the deck of the 
doomed ship were crowded the crew and pas- 
sengers. in imminent peril of their lives. A 
terrible sea raged between his boat and the 
wrecked ship, but across that awful waste of 
water the gallant fisherman and his brave chil- 
dren urged their frail skiff. To get close to the 
stranded ship was to court instant destruction 
and the task of saving those on board seemed 
well-nigh hopeless, but Harvey’s dog, deep diver, 
bold swimmer, with marvelous intelligence, 
seemed to understand what was required of him 
and at a signal from his master sprang out of the 
boat and swam toward the ship. The seas over- 
whelmed him and drove him back, but he perse- 
vered and finally came near enough. The sailors 
threw him a rope, which he gripped with his 
sharp teeth and at last he got back to his master 
and was drawn into the boat almost dead from ex- 
haustion. Communication was now established 
between the ship and Harvey’s skiff, and with the 
most laborious efforts every soul was saved. 
The dog's owner was presented a gold medal 
from King William IV. 


UNEQUAL 


He never speaks a word to me 
That’s not considerate and kind; 
Nor shows, when in my company, 
An absent mind. 
My wildest wishes he fulfils 
Without a protest on his part; 
My faintest show of friendship thrills 
His faithful heart. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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A PENNY FOR A SONG 


(‘Robins are selling readily in the local market at 
ten cents a dozen.’’—News item from Tennessee. 
A penny for a song! And who will pay 

His moiety for a jet of golden song 
Thrown without afterthought across his way 

And just because the days are growing long 
And flowers are promised more than tongue can tell, 
And throats must sing that love the spring so well, 
Must sing, because the singing heart is strong— 
And who will pay his penny for a song? 


Mind you that voice which called delicious rain 
Down through the dusk to close a sultry day? 
Atop his green-wrapped turret up the lane 
He sang the charm that drives the heat away, 
He brought the wind and shower and living air 
And country woods to many a city square 
Flung without payment in the dusty way— 
Who buys the singer may not buy his lay! 


A penny for the singer snared and dead, 
For silence fallen on the throat of Spring. 
A penny for the breast that shone so red 
In barren March, for small feet made to cling 
High in the elm trees in the fading light. 
A penny for the eyes that lose the sight 
Of golden sunsets, dappled sunrises— 
These you may buy, but not that song of his. 


Oh, think again! What coin of man has won 

The right to still heaven’s voice that on a day 
Welled up within this throat whose song is done, 

And told of Eden never passed away? 
Not wholly passed while such unclouded eyes 
Look up so blithely into April skies, 
And sing-of Paradise the evening long! 
Yet who will give his penny for the song? 

R. FREEBORN in Boston Transcript. 


SPARE THE ROBIN 


In all the wide north the robin is the most 
welcome guest and friend, the first harbinger of 
springtime, says a northern contributor in the 
Waco, Texas, Times- Herald. Should late snows 
chill him and cut short his food supply, he is re- 
membered at our kitchen door and soon brings 
others to share our stores with him. In every 
newspaper his welcome arrival is noted with in- 
terest, and he becomes the subject of joyous 
expression from the aged, and most especially 
from the children, for his return reminds us of 
the home-coming of a long-absent friend. 

He comes south in winter to meet the shot- 
gun of the pot-hunter, who brings down anything 
that flies, and whose pot-pie becomes a cemetery 
for one of our dearest and best beloved birds. 


HELPING HIMSELF 


PRAISE FOR MOCKING-BIRD 

A southern editor appeals for more drastic 
legislation for the protection of song-birds and 
intends to keep the question before the legis- 
lature of his state until suitable action is taken. 
That the birds have a powerful advocate is 
evident when one reads the following editorial 
in behalf of the mocking-bird, that wonderfully 
sweet singer of the Southland: 


‘For several seasons a mocking-bird had sung 
every day, and often in the watches of the night, 
around the home of a citizen of Houston. He 
filled the air with the matchless music of his 
song—song that no singer before the footlights 
of the most gorgeous stage could equal. His 
coming with the first dawn of spring was joy- 
fully awaited, and the one frail but almost cease- 
less monarch of the world of song gave pleasure 
for months to hundreds with the rich, resonant 
notes of his nightly serenade. He did no harm. 
He preyed on no bud or flower; he destroyed no 
seed or plant; he made war on no other bird. 
He filled and performed the mission which the 
hand of God had dowered him to perform, and 
sang and sang until the very air was tremulous 
with the quivering notes of his ‘unpremeditated 
art.’ To kill him was a piece of cold, wanton, 
wilful brutality; yet someone, some inchoate 
fiend, some candidate for the gallows, shot him 
to death. 

“The lady of the house found him lying near 
by, wounded unto death, and he died despite 
her tenderest ministration. The one who slew 
that bird is nothing short of a criminal, and the 
law ought to so declare all his kind to be. 

“The South and the mocking-bird are always 
associated in the minds of men. He has been 
made the theme of song and story. Poets have 
listened to his witching notes and been inspired 
to tune their lyres to loftier, sweeter song; and 
every lover of the beautiful, every man or woman 
whose emotions are responsible to the influence 
of that which is pure and sweet and inspiring 
should lend his or her influence to save the life 
of the sweetest singer that ever sang a note, 
and assure to the South the continual music of 
her monarch minstrel. The practical and the 
beautiful, the utilitarian and the esthetic in- 
terests of the South appeal alike to have this 


done. 


HOW SEA-BIRDS GET FRESH WATER 


“When I was a cabin boy,” said an elderly 
sailor, ‘“‘I often used to wonder, seeing birds 
thousands of miles out to sea, what they did for 
fresh water when they were thirsty. One day a 
squall answered that question for me. It was 
a hot and glittering day in the tropics, and in 
the clear sky overhead a black rain-cloud ap- 
peared all of asudden. Then out of an empty 
space over a hundred sea-birds came darting 
from every direction. They got under the rain- 
cloud, and waited there for about ten minutes, 
circling round and round, and when the rain 
began to fall they drank their fill. In the 
tropics, where the great sea-birds sail thou- 
sands of miles away from shore, they get their 
drinking water in that way. They smell out 
a storm a long way off: they travel a hundred 
miles maybe to get under it, and they swal- 
low enough raindrops to keep them going.” 


— Young Folk’s Catholic Weekly. 


MARY’S COSTLY CLOTHES 
Mary had a little lamb— 
"Twas Persian—on her coat; 
She also had a mink or two 
About her dainty throat; 
A bird of paradise, a tern, 
And ermine made the hat 
That perched at jaunty angle 
On her coiffure largely rat; 
Her tiny boots were sable topped, 
Her gloves were muskrat too; 
Her muff had heads and tails of half 
The “‘critters’’ in the zoo; 
And when she walked abroad I ween 
She feared no wintry wind; 
At keeping warm ‘twas plain to see 
She had all nature ‘‘skinned.”’ 


For Our Dumb Animals 


A WOODPECKER’S LONG RIDE 


“Tap, tap, tap, tap, tap!”’ 

“Some child at play,”” was my first thought. 
Presently curiosity drew me to see how that 
regular beating tap-tap was accomplished in 
such rapidly perfect time. There, about half 
way upa telephone pole, I saw the little drummer. 

How did he come to be there? 

For, you know, woodpeckers do not live on 
the flat prairie, miles from anything that looks 
like a tree! That is, not as a rule, you see. 
But there he was, apparently as surprised as I, 
to find himself in the midst of an Oklahoma 
town. Turning his red head to one side, the 
gayly-spotted fellow looked at me with a musi- 
cal chirp, and something like a wink of his 
saucy eye, then ran around the pole, coming 
around the side further up to peer at me. 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp!" was his good-morning 
salutation. Never woodpecker had so ad- 
miring an audience. People on the sidewalk 
paused to look, and to ask, ‘‘What is it? How 
did it get there?” 

Out from doors across the street, and from 
hotel windows, heads were thrust. At last, the 
mystery was solved. Simmons, the drayman, 
came up the street, with his big gray team 
hauling a load of telegraph poles. ing the 
crowd, he stopped. . 

“Do you see that woodpecker?’’ he asked. 
“Say, he was in the box-car. When we opened 
the door, he flew out. none the worse for his 
long ride, that I could see. These poles were 
loaded at St. Paul, Minnesota, or farther north, 
for these are C. M. & St. P. cars, and came 
through sealed. Did you ever see anything like 
it?”” And Simmons drove on with his load. 

No one, save those who have left familiar 
scenes forever behind, knows how the sight of 
an old bird friend will move the ‘stranger in 
a strange land,” so do not marvel that the 
bright-eyed bird was the most talked-about 
thing that had ever come into town, not ex- 
cepting a company of soldiers from the far- 
away Philippines, who passed through a week 
before, and stopped half an hour in town. 

Think of the thousand miles or so, which had 
been traveled by the doughty little adventurer, 
in the dark, close box-car, without drink! Food 
he may have found, had his eyes accustomed 
themselves sufficiently to the gloom of the closed 
car, for the poles were doubtless full of fine fat 
worms and larvae. Possibly his sure knowledge 
of their presence led him to the car, while the 
workmen were at dinner. Then, when they 
came, he was either too frightened to fly “ 
them, or too engrossed with his work of pulling 
out the fat worms from their holes. 

Suddenly one morning, as he was hunting 
his breakfast in his prison, the car stopped, and 
started, and he heard it grate upon a siding. 
He thought it would presently start on again, as 
it had countless times before. But no, the door 
opened, letting in a blaze of light that blinded 
him who was used to the shade of trees and later 
to the dim light in the car. He fairly flew in the 
faces of the startled men, who dodged the poor 
little ‘“‘hobo’’ in feathers, that had “beat the 
railroad company” in so odd a way. He spent 
no time in grieving, but at once began pluckily 
to gain a living, in his strange new home. 
Plucky? Indeed, yes! What will become of 
him? Will he make a merit of necessity, and 
dine on ant eggs? Or, will some unerring in- 
stinct guide him back to the Minnesota forest? 
Who can tell? ETHELYN DYER, 

Guymon, Okla. 
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BLUEBIRD, WHO OFTEN STAYS OVER THE COLD SPELL 


BLUEJAY, THE ONE BRILLIANT SPOT OF COLOR 


WINTER DAYS 


IRD life is not sparse although, of 
course, it does not flourish, with 
so many of the birds taking winter 
quarters in the South. The cata- 
logue of permanent residents or 
winter visitants is surprisingly 
large in this latitude, and in- 
cludes either occasionally or com- 
monly the junco, crow, snow- 
bunting, nuthatch, woodpecker, 
bluejay, redpoll, song-sparrow, 
robin, bluebird, owl and hawk. 
Most of the tuneful summer birds 
have sought sunnier climes, but 
their places are filled by these 

winter visitants who do not find the vigorous 

winter climate of the North too severe for their 
comfort. For the goldfinch, we have the chicka- 
dee, for the phoebe, the junco—nearly all our 
well-loved summer friends have pleasant suc- 
cessors. Clad in rusty garb, robins, song-spar- 
rows and a few other permanent residents flit 
about the bare branches enjoying themselves 
despite the hibernal severity. Their coats are 
of seasonable thickness, and tend to lightness of 
hue in tone with the prevalent white of the land- 
scape. The birds which are, in summer, ex- 
amples of perpetual motion, move, if possible, 
with greater quickness, their motions accelerated 
by the healthy, nipping cold. As a rule, bird- 
songs are rare. The sylvan quietude is broken 
only occasionally and momentarily, and then 
there follows a relapse into primeval noiselessness. 

A call note, as one bird confers with another in 

passing, is the chief break in the monotony of 

silence. 

The woodpecker hunts industriously for hiber- 
nating grubs cosily ensconced in tree-trunks, 
thus saving arbors much damage during the 
summer, and as he performs his economic service 
he drums cheerfully the while. Whether he does 
this for the warming exercise or from a sheer 
sense of cheerfulness, is a question. 

The chickadee, or black-crested titmouse, with 
pert tail, yet modest ways is a lovable denizen of 


winter woods. It ranges from four and one-half 
to five and one-half inches in length, and may be 
known by the dark headpiece that gains it the 
name of black-cap, and the black waistcoat that 
harmonizes with an upper garb of leaden gray, 
and the whitish undergarment also part of the 
winter color-scheme. 

The bluejay is the only conspicuous spot of 
color on the scene. His opalescent azure tints 
are thrown into strong relief against the brown 
and gray monotones which prevail. The other 
gay-colored birds have followed the blossoms. 
About twelve inches long, it is a fairly sizable 
bird, its back is blue with the glint of purple, 
and below its color is a gray with continued tinge 
of purple. If its color does not serve as a suf- 
ficient identification, the fine blue crest on the 
head, and the black collar, should be remarked, 
as well as the rich blue of tail and wings, which 
are varied by contrasting black and white. 
The bluejay is a lively, restless, raucous bird 
citizen, and this alone should differentiate it from 
any stray bluebird that has stayed about over 
the winter, while the crest should settle identity 
beyond peradventure. Its nearest allied genus 
ornithologically is the noisy, much-maligned 
crow, whom it is able greatly to outdo in clamor. 

The nuthatch is a climber, but unlike the 
woodpecker, it finds its subsistence mainly in 
hard fruits and seeds, which are by no means 
uncommon at this time of year, though it does 
not disdain to encroach on the woodpecker’s 
menu of insects and grubs, if opportunity offers. 

Perhaps the most familiar winter visitor, and 
one that sometimes ventures from the country 
into town and feeds with the English sparrow, is 
the junco, or snow-bird. It is a mite of a bird 
less than half a foot in size, with a slate-color 
back, tending to blackish, and a white belly. 
The lateral tail-feathers are white also, and the 
bill is pinkish, a point of identity that makes 
easy its recognition from the sparrows with which 
it often flocks on friendly terms. 

An occasional solemn-eyed owl may occasion- 
ally be stirred from its daytime repose by the 
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rambler, though its winter garb approximates 
the grays, browns and whites of its haunts too 
closely to render it readily distinguishable. 
Likewise a random hawk can sometimes be 
descried aloft making its majestic, curvilinear 
evolutions high in the sky. The robins, blue- 
birds and song-sparrows, which frequently winter 
with us, even in the North, undergo a transfor- 
mation in plumage, but are readily recognizable 
even in winter garb. 

This is not only the season to make acquaint- 
ance with the birds in the open, but also to en- 
courage their presence about the place. Every 
suburban home should be provided with a few 
convenient bird-boxes, and a few times a week 
odd bones and crusts of bread should be placed 
on trees, arbors or buildings. The birds work 
hard toward saving orchard and shade trees 
from the summer depredations of insects, and 
some recompense can be made by supplying 
them with winter food. Friendly associations 
may easily be established and maintained to the 
comfort of the birds and the exceeding pleasure 
of their lovers and students. 


W. R. MURPHY. 


SONG OF THE CHICKADEE 
List to the song of the chickadee 
Perched in the top of the leafless tree; 
Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings brown. 
Tilting aloft his black-capped head, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, 
Chickadee chirps: ‘‘Chickadee-dee-dee! 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? 
Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
There’s never a day in all the year 
You may not hear me. I'm small, you see; 
But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 
From limb to limb then he hies away. 
Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Black cap bobbing about as he 
Sings: ‘‘Chick, chick, chicka, chickadee, dee!” 

—Boys and Girls. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
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TEACHERS may receive che paper for one year at the 
special price of twenty-five cents. 


BACK NUMBERS, for gratuitous distribution only, 
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THE SITUATION IN CUBA 


A few days are a short time in which to learn 
much with reference to conditions, from the 
humane point of view, in an island as large as 
Cuba. Still, one whose eyes are open and who 
seldom sees an animal of any sort without at 
once noting the things about it that indicate the 
treatment it receives, and one who is willing to 
seek information from those who must know the 
situation, can come pretty near the facts. Of 
the country districts we can speak less con- 
fidently, for beyond two short excursions into the 
interior our personal observation did not extend. 

In Havana nothing so attracted our attention, 
not even the beautiful Prado and the public 
square and the fine drive along the sea, as the 
excellent condition of the t majority of the 
horses and mules. Hundreds of light, four- 
wheeled cabs are moving about the city day and 
night. Step out of almost any shop or house or 
hotel and one is within sound of yourcall. Man 
of these vehicles are drawn by unusually well- 
fed, well-groomed horses that give every evidence 
of kind and gentle care. The larger part, by 
far, have horses that are in good flesh and that 
appear to be well used by their drivers. The 
poor, lame, broken-down old cab horse is the 
exception, generally the property of some old 
driver whose horse is wearing out with its owner. 

As to the mules, none finer are to be found 
anywhere than are in Havana. The decorations 
on the harnesses, the polished brass trimmings, 
the sleek, fat, comfortable, contented-looking 
teams that were seen by the score, were a con- 
stant source of delight and positive pleasure. 
Not an overdraw checkrein on horse or mule did 
we see anywhere, or could we learn any one there 
had seen. The most of the drivers, the moment 
the team, whether of horses or mules, stops, get 
down and uncheck. When one neglects it, a 
word to him from a passer-by will nearly always 
induce him to throw off the check, so persistent 
and untiring are the efforts that have been made 
to call attention to this act of kindness. 

The chief sources of cruelty to horses and mules 
are to be found in the methods of transportation 
from the country districts into the cities and then 
back, heavy loads of produce and freight being 
carried both ways, and in the system of omni- 
buses that run often in competition with the street 
cars and often to places unreached by the trolley. 
Here only constant watching and prosecution 
can prevent the use of badly galled, lame, and 
worn-out animals. There are stories of noble 
service that might be told of brave women riding 
all night in some of these great vans, accom- 
panying them back into the country, for only so 
could it be made certain that the vans would go 
back empty, and some unfortunate horse or mule 
not compelled to drag a heavy load when hardly 
able to walk or so 


ly galled that every step 
would mean suffering. 


Bull-fighting one sees no more in the island, 
unless by some hook or crook, and in some out 
of the way place, in the rarest instances the pro- 
moters are able to outwit the one fearless woman 
whose vigilance seems never to sleep, and the 
public officials who would enforce the law. 
Cock-fights occur, no doubt more frequently, 
but these too are forbidden and the guilty per- 
sons punished when discovered. Indeed the 


laws of Cuba grant all needed protection to ani- 
mal life. No one demands better law, only its 
enforcement. To awaken public sentiment and 
keep it awake, to get people to be humane and 
stay humane, this is A on object of the lovers of 
this cause in Cuba who, in their devotion to 
their work, have no superiors in any land. 

The slaughter-houses were visited with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and pain—if it be possible 
for anyone ever to be in such places with any 
other feelings than those of regret and distress. 
The pleasure came—a real, genuine pleasure—in 
finding a slaughter-house that met so nearly the 
demands of the best modern thought with ref- 
erence to the humane killing of food animals. 
This first place visited is a private corporation 
managed by Americans, where about 100 cattle 
are daily slaughtered. Sanitary conditions were 
excellent, water was in abundance, and best of all, 
every animal killed, large or small, is stunned 
before its throat is cut, and at the time of 
slaughter the animal stands where all signs of 
blood and the carcasses of the animals that have 
preceded him are concealed from view. The 
traffic in old cows, we were told, hardly exists. 
We did not see a single cow at either abattoir. 

At the other place, a public abattoir, where 
some 300 cattle, beside sheep, swine and calves 
are slaughtered, the cruelties were horrible. 
The place itself was new and the sanitary ar- 
rangements very good, but the method of killing 
was barbarous. Here each butcher brings his 
animals to be killed. He employs his own men 
to do the work. The steer is worked out of the 
ew pen in which with other steers, he 

as been put by the owner, by the use of a rope 
around his horns and a stick with a steel prod in 
theend. Drawn finally into a small enclosure in 
full sight of the last victim then being dressed, 
he is held by the rope which is made fast to a ring, 
while the butcher—in nearly every case we saw 
an inexperienced fellow—attempts to kill him 
by the old Spanish method of jabbing a two- 
edged knife into the back of the head, behind 
the horns, the purpose being to destroy the 
central nervous system. Doubtless a skilful 
workman could do this with one blow. In no 
single case that we witnessed did less than three 
or four blows suffice even to bring the poor 
suffering and plunging creature to its knees, 
while two inspectors told us that they had seen 
fifteen stabs made into the animal's head before 
the fatal spot was reached. Here is one of the 
reforms that must soon be taken up by that little 
group of workers already so overburdened. 

This story of the slaughter-house, just men- 
tioned, must not leave us thinking that its cruelty 
is a sample of Cuban indifference, or that it in- 
dicates that little has been accomplished in 
humane work. Marvels have been accomplished. 
A record of the past eleven years that would tell 
truly the history of the service rendered to dumb 
animals in Cuba would be one long account of 
brave, heroic, effective service, of a service that 
excites the admiration, and quickens mightily 
the heart of every visitor to the island who is 
interested enough to familiarize himself with it. 
In another column we shall speak of the inspir- 
ing genius whose holy consecration to the wel- 
fare of God's lowlier creatures makes the poor 
service some of us render seem but as the small 
dust in the balance when compared with hers. 


F. H. R. 


MRS. JEANNETTE RYDER 


One of the reasons for going to Cuba was to 
learn by personal observation and enquiry the 
facts concerning Mrs. Ryder and her work. 
We will be frank and say that various reports 
had come to us relative to her standing as a 
humane worker, her methods, her achieve- 
ments and the wisdom of assisting her finan- 
cially in her activities. The fact that she was 
criticized by some, called an extremist and an 
enthusiast, did not disturb us. Most le 
who do things, who actually break into the fife 
of a city or community with a personality 
vigorous enough to compel attention are criti- 
cized. To be dead in earnest over anything is 
to incur the reproach of the class that alwa: 

ismisses the troublesome reformer with the 


phrase, “he is beside him- 


Who is Mrs. Ryder? An American lady, the 
wife of a leading American physician in Havana, 
who something like eleven years ago taking up 
her residence in that Cuban city, at that time 
unable to speak the language of the country, 
saw the multitudinous evidences on every hand 
of cruelty to the animal world about her, felt 
her sensitive heart stirred to its depths and, 
ereeead alone, sustained at first only by her 

usband’s confidence and support, consecrated 
her life to the cause of justice as against in- 
justice, of kindness as against cruelty, of a 
noble humanity. as against indifference and 
ignorance. 

All this impresses one the more when he 
discovers that this woman who has made her 
name almost a household word throughout the 
island, a name both loved and feared, is frail, 
delicate, by nature shrinking from publicity 
and from interfering in the affairs of other 
people. 

One has only to be in her presence for a few 
moments to perceive that nothing but an im- 
perative sense of duty and an overmastering 
conviction of the rights of all sentient life to 
her service and championship have forced her 
to undertake and persevere in her great work. 
No saint of medieval times ever more unselfishly 
or unreservedly consecrated himself to his holy 
task than has Mrs. Ryder given herself to the 
humane cause in Cuba. Her home, her time, 
her money, her strength up to its full measure 
has been and is devoted to her work to a degree 
that may well make many of us wonder whether 
we know anything about sacrifice in the name 
of the world of life below us. Evening after 
evening for all these years her house has been 
open to all the boys she could gather into her 
Band of Mercy. There these have been de- 
veloped, trained, transformed into young men 
growing constantly toward effective service in 
all that pertains not only to humane work, 
but to good citizenship. Of rest days she knows 
nothing. The same untiring energy takes her 
on her errands of mercy Sunday as well as Mon- 
day, and night brings no cessation from labor 
if necessity calls. 

It is probably not wise to say all that might 
be said, but the generous allowances that most — 
women would feel justified in expending upon 
themselves are poured out in ke etfulness 
to relieve suffering and prosecute the work. 
When one looks over the books and reports 
as we have done, sees the relatively triflin 
amounts received from outside sources, an 
then sees the hundreds of dollars month after 
month given from her own purse, he learns 
something of the husband’s generosity and of 
the wife's self-denial. 

Are we speaking merely from what we saw 
during the few days in Havana? No. From 
the testimony of General Riva, the head of the 
police department, who this month assumes 
command of the Cuban Army, from a visit to 
the chiefs in the sanitary department of the 
city, from conversations with people not even 
interested in Mrs. Ryder’s work, as well as from 
interviews with those faithful few who have 
helped her now for years, there is the same un- 
varying testimony: “To Mrs. Ryder above all 
others, and beyond all others, ig due the, mar- 
velous progress made in Cuba in changing con- 
ditions from the humane point of view.” Her 
treatment by the judges when she comes into 
court with her cases, the loyalty to her of almost 
the entire police force, the unqualified endorse- 
ment of her work, her methods, her wisdom, 
by so able and honored a public man as General 
Riva, are witnesses, entirely apart from our 
observations, to her extraordinary genius as a 
leader in our common cause and to her rare and 
beautiful character. 

It has been a real pleasure to write these 
words and by them to commend Mrs. Ryder 
and her work to all Americans who can in any 
way put the means in her hands of continuing 
and enlarging the splendid service she has been 
and is rendering the island of Cuba. 


F. H. R. 
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FIGURES FOR A MONTH 


Animals examined ................. 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions ............. 20 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. acknowledges 
gt of $100 each from Mrs. Sophronia A. 

arrington, Mrs. Ellen A. Wood, and “E” (for 
motor ambulance); $50 from Mrs. Elbridge 
Torrey; and $25 each from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
Miss Ella M. Gaylord, and Mrs. Mehitable C. 
Wilson (for motor ambulance). The Society 
has been left bequests of $500 by Miss Florence 
E. Wilder of Cambridge, of $200 by Mrs. Anna L. 
George of Haverhill, and $100 from Mrs. Eliza 
Rich of Southbridge, and is also remembered in 
the will of Winthrop Smith of Somerville. The 
American Humane Education Society has re- 
ceived a gift of $20 from Mrs. Elbridge Torrey. 


Boston, February 15, 1911. 


LEGALIZED CRUELTY 


Is it less than this, the right, under the law, 
that one has to set pretty nearly where he 
will that instrument of torture—the steel 
trap?. Word just comes to us of a valuable 
dog that was out for a run with its owner and 
that, straying was apparently lost. The 
next day the search was renewed by the aid of 
another dog which finally found him dead, having 
been caught in a steel trap. The dog was held 
by the trap in a place more or less covered with 
water and died from pain and exposure. It was 
a trapper who, remembering the suffering he had 
pce. while growing rich out of his calling, 
and filled with remorse as he thought of it, left 
his fortune to the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to lessen as far 
as possible the cruelties which he himself had 
practised. Could the wearers of furs secured by 
the merciless methods of traps that torture their 
victims often for days and even weeks, be made 
to know at what cost of torment they obtain 
the object of their desire, we are confident many 
of them would refuse to be sharers in this cruel 
traffic. F. H.R: 


VOLUNTEER WORK IN JACKSONVILLE 


Miss Martha J. Atkins, a member of our Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., is sojourning in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, where she has given much of her 
time during the winter to the work of the local 
S. P. C. A. She has been doing practical work 
for the Society by making personal appeals for 
an increase in membership and efficiency. 
Several contributions on this subject from her 

n, in verse and prose, have been published in 

he Metropolis of that city, in one of which she 
urges the necessity of a home of refuge for ani- 
mals in Jacksonville. Miss Atkins’ example in 
exploiting humane work is worthy of imitation 
by the many Northerners who pass the cold 
weather in Florida. 


BILL FOR HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 

The bill we are so deeply interested in, which 
seeks to secure humane methods in the killing of 
our food animals, known as House Bill 738, is as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

SECTION 1. No animal shall be slaughtered 
for food, or for rendering or other disposal, unless 
such animal is first effectively stunned or otherwise 
deprived of sensation before being cut or bled; and 
such stunning or deprivation of sensation shall be 
done in as humane a manner as practicable and so 
as not to cause such animal unnecessary pain or 
fright. No animal in the process of slaughter shall 
be caught up or hung up, by its legs, ears, tail or 
otherwise, before it is so stunned or deprived of 
sensation. The word “animal” herein shall not be 
deemed to include fish or fowl. 

SECTION 2. Any person violating any provision 
of this act shall be punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year or by fine not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty dollars or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. Any corporation violating any such 
provision shall be responsible for the knowledge and 
acts of its agents and servants therein and shall be 
punished by fine as herein provided; and such 
corporation and its agent or servant may be pun- 
ished for the same act. 

We plead with every reader to write to his or 
her senator and representative at the State 
House to vote for this bill. A letter from every 
Massachusetts reader of this paper would insure 
its passage. H. 


AFRAID OF PUBLICITY 


Some one, evidently in the interests of such 
butchers as would escape detection in putting 
upon the market the carcasses of animals wholly 
unfit for food by reason of immaturity or dis- 
ease, has presented a bill to the legislature to 
deprive our agents of the power granted them 
last spring by the act for which we made such 
strenuous efforts. We cannot afford to lose the 
authority gained by the legislation of 1910. 
While we have never used but once the power 
given us to prevent the violation of other than 
anti-cruelty laws, the moral effect of the authority 
has been an inestimable blessing to the state in a 
multitude of cases in preventing the violation 
of laws pertaining to the public health. No 
butcher dealing in good meat is afraid of our 
agents. Are the men back of this above- 
mentioned bill law-breakers that they desire to 
escape interference with their nefarious — 


ST. AUGUSTINE 

The city, not the saint, we are thinking of at 
the moment. A two hours’ drive through this 
old historic town the other day will be remem- 
bered, not the least from the fact that only one 
horse not in first-rate condition was seen. Any 
number of carriages line the streets with drivers 
soliciting your patronage, but among them all, 
and even among the trucking teams, we did not 
see a single horse that was not a credit to its 
owner or driver. Why should towns differ so 
widely in this respect? It is doubtless because 
in the one case somebody has been a living force 
for good in this direction, and in the other there 
has been no one willing to take upon himself or 
herself the burdens of those who cannot speak for 
themselves. We grow more and more convinced 
that generally the secret of progress in humane 
work in the majority of places is the courage and 
devotion of some single soul. Do you and I, 
dear reader, stand for any one thing in particular 
in our community? 


“BE GOOD TO ANIMALS” 


These words, or rather their equivalent in 
French, ‘‘Soyez bons pour les animaux,” com- 
prise a sign in large letters which has been 
erected on thirty-six lamp posts in the busiest 
streets of Paris by the Society for the Protection 
of the Horse. It is hoped that this admonition 
may be effective in improving the treatment 
given to faithful dumb animals by their drivers 
or guardians. 


THE BOY SCOUTS 

The atmosphere is clearing over the camps of 
the Boy Scouts. The American Boy Scout 
movement appears to be in a bad way. Its 
president, William R. Hearst, in a vigorous 
letter severely criticising the management, has 
resigned, as also have Admirai Dewey and Con- 
gressman J. M. Levy, prominent directors. This 
organization, which is not at all the same as the 
Boy Scouts of America, has tended strongly 
toward militarism and the cultivation of the 
spirit out of which war grows. We believe it 
ought not to win any place in the life of our 
American boys. 

The original organization for this country is 
known as the Boy Scouts of America, William H. 
Taft, Honorary President, and from its secretary, 
Mr. James E. West, we have the following letter, 
of recent date, in reply to one from us: 

The bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (for use of army transports, etc., for 
camps of Scouts) was done without our knowledge 
or consent and is evidently the suggestion of some of 
the representatives of the other organization. 

We can assure you that we are doing everything 
in our power to suppress the military aspects which 
have taken hold of the Scout movement, because 
of the work of the other organization. We believe 
in the fourfold development of the boy, physical, 
mental, social and spiritual, and our chief aim has 
been to use the Scout movement to bring about this 
development. 

If you will refer to the sixth point of the Scouts’ 
Law, you will see that part of the Scout’s creed is 
kindness to animals, and it is the aim of national 
headquarters through the Scout master to inculcate 
into the minds of the boys this important thought. 
It is highly probable that the boys referred to in 
your letter were registered with the other organiza- 
tion as we understand a goodly number of their boys 
are equipped with rifles. 

I want to assure you that we have interpreted 
your letter in the same kindly spirit in which it was 
sent, and trust that you will feel that we are doing 
everything in our power to set up the right ideals 
in the minds of the boys whom we touch through 
the Scout movement. 

We are glad to give our readers this clearer 
understanding of the real facts with reference to 
the two organizations. 


FOR PEACE OR STRIFE? 

We believe the vast majority of our people 
would vote, if they had the chance, against 
fortifying the Panama canal. The most of us 
have believed it was to be a great commercial 
highway forthe nations. It can be madea means 
of binding the nations into a closer fellowship 
or an occasion of suspicion and distrust. Would 
that we might venture something as a govern- 
ment in the name of a larger confidence in the 
sense of justice and good will as a reality in 
international affairs! 


United States Treasurer’s report for year 
ending June 30, 1910: Total receipts, $675,- 
511,715; total expenditures, $659,705,391. 
Of this there was spent for army and navy and 
pensions, $442,843,582. That is, war expen- 
ditures were 67.2 per cent. of total national 
expenses. ‘‘What fools these mortals be!” 


ENSIGN FOUNTAIN IN EVANSVILLE 

Largely through the efforts of one of our life 
members, Mr. A. Melzer of Evansville, Indiana, 
that city has been presented with one of the 
fountains of the National Humane Alliance. It 
was formally dedicated on January 8, with 
addresses by Mr. Melzer and other prominent 
citizens. The fountain is at the intersection of 
First avenue and Pennsylvania street, and is 
surmounted by a standard for lighting which 
was given by Mr. Melzer. 


FOR FOOD 
Reports to the U. S. Census Bureau from 
26,424 slaughter-houses state that for the year 
1909, 68,403,000 animals were slaughtered for 
food. Of this number 36,443,000 were swine. 
These figures do not include reports from farms 
or small establishments sending in no returns. 


\ 
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ey 
Horses taken from work............ 102 
Horses humanely killed ............ 119 
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GREAT PROGRESS IN TURKEY 


A most encouraging report from Mrs. Alice 
W. Manning, secretary of the Humane Educa- 
tion Society, Constantinople, has been received, 
in which she tells of the work accomplished by 
that organization during the two months pre- 
vious to January 12. Surely this Turkish So- 
ciety, formed but a few months, has set a pace 
that well may be emulated by similar institu- 
tions in this country. 

Forty-six letters and packages of humane 
literature were sent to the American schools 
under the Western Turkish Mission; 105 letters 
and packages to the English, and thirty to the 
American, schools in Syria; 500 copies of ‘‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness,” 500 ‘How Birds Help 
the Farmer,” and 150 leaflets on how to teach 
humane education, all printed in Armenian, 
were sent to the Armenian United Association, 
which represents seventy schools, with 6,000 
pu ils, scattered through the interior; 700 
‘Horse’s Prayer’ in Turkish, and 770 “Twelve 
Lessons” in Turkish and in Armenian, were 
sent to the colporteurs of the American Bible 
Society, to be distributed by them through the 
kindness of Dr. Bowen; Band of Mercy pledge 
cards were distributed in Robert College pre- 
paratory school and in the Bulgarian schools in 
Constantinople, in Gedik Pasha, and in the or- 
phanage at Samakov, the latter printed in Bul- 
garian. 

Leaflets in Greek on “Care of Horses” have 
been distributed to cabmen and horsemen, and 
much other pamphlet literature has been trans- 
lated and published in Greek. Some of the 
leaflets have been printed in Armenian. ‘Black 
Beauty” has been translated into the Turkish, 
“For Pity’s Sake” into the Armenian, and ‘‘The 
Strike at Shane’s’’ into the Bulgarian language, 
and are now being printed. ‘Beautiful Joe’ is 
being translated into Bulgarian, and ‘Twelve 
Lessons” into Spanish for use among the Jews 
in Constantinople and in Salonica. 

Prizes for the best essay on ‘‘Humane Edu- 
cation—Its Fconomic Value and How to Pro- 
mote It’’ have been offered to the students of 
Robert College, and to those in the American 
College for Girls at Scutari. An Angell prize 
recitation contest will be held next term in 
Robert College. A Russian gentleman has 
offered to translate ‘‘Black Beauty” into Russian 
and will try to have it widely circulated in that 
country. 


SCHOOL ESSAYS IN BUFFALO 


The Erie County S. P. C. A. of Buffalo, New 
York, judging by its annual report, has a vigor- 
ous humane education committee. During the 
past year lectures, many of them illustrated, 
were given before various churches, clubs, and 
societies, and a large number of Bands of Mercy 
were formed. Humane essay work was intro- 
duced into the schools, and twelve prizes were 
offered for pupils in the grammar grades and 
twelve for high school students. Besides these, 
130 “honorable mention’’ certificates were 
awarded. Over 11,000 essays were presented. 
Among the subjects were: ‘‘Testimony of the 
Great Poets for Humane Sentiment,’ ‘The 
Relation of Bird Life to the Conservation of Our 
National Resources,’ ‘‘Thoughtless and Pre- 
ventable Cruelty,”’ ‘“‘Dogs in Literature,’ and 
“A Study of Our Native Deer.” Directors of 
the Society were present at the distribution of 
prizes, and addresses were made. 


INTERNATIONAL SCOPE OF OUR WORK 


The work of our American Humane Education 
Society is rapidly assuming international pro- 
portions. In Ferozepore, Punjab, India, there 
is a Society whose principal officer, Narsi Ram, 
writes as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Many thanks for the noble work you 
are so generously doing for the sake of mercy. 

“The name of our Society is ‘Jio Daya Dharma 
Sabba.’ This non-sectarian Society is formed to 
promote universal kindness and to advance the 
fruitarian system of living. The literal meaning of 
the name is, ‘Mercy to life is the highest aim of 
man’s existence.’ 

“I send you money order for the following 
pamphlets and leaflets, so that we may be enabled 
to spread the humane literature in this part more 
methodically. 

“‘As the monthly income of this Society is about 
eight shillings per month, about four shillings per 
month are spent on throwing grains and loaves to 
the poor needy birds, dogs, etc. The remaining 
four shillings are spent on free distribution of some 
leaflets printed in our vernacular. All the work is 
done by members who are all honorary workers. 

“Under these narrow circumstances I regret I 
could not send you more money as I wish I could. 
I therefore request your benevolence to be good 
enough to send me the following pamphlets as well 
as other necessary papers, pledge forms, etc., for 
Bands of Mercy. 

“As you do a thousand acts of charity all around 
you, I believe you would bestow your charitable 
advice and literature for the sake of pure mercy 
to us who are poorer, less educated, and less deserv- 
ing to be helped by such noble souls as yourselves.” 

This was followed by a list of the literature 
desired, and a request for permission to trans- 
late it into the vernacular for free distribution, 
which was of course cheerfully given. 


ACTIVE SOCIETY IN CRETE 


Many of our readers will be pleased to learn 
that there is an active society in Canea, in the 
island of Crete, known as the “‘Societe Zoophile,” 
of which Ellen W. Chambers is president and 
Baptistine Kruger, general secretary. 

e are indebted to President W. O. Stillman 
of the American Humane Association, for the 
following information which he recently received 
from Mrs. Chambers in a letter of appreciation 
of his interest in the work of the Canea Society: 


“I think that there is much credit due to Crete 
that in spite of the never-ending disturbances in 
the country, she should have framed some excellent 
laws for the protection of animals, but there is 
great need for such a Society as ours which will 
keep on working in both troublous and peaceful 
times. We are always doing a little, keeping within 
bounds of our small capital. 

“The chief work is inspecting the horses, mules, 
and donkeys which come in hundreds daily into the 
town from the mountain villages, heavily laden with 
produce, such as wine, olive oil, and oranges, etc. 
The secretary, who is the wife of the German 
Consul here, and I do most of this work with the 
help of one man and the protection of a gendarme. 
We cannot afford paid inspectors. We maintain 
a hospital in Canea, but have not money for such 
desirable things as proper drinking fountains, 
where all animals, great and small, can get water 
during the long dry summer. 

“Another thing we much desire for Canea is a 
shelter for the cab horses where they stand on the 
quay without the slightest shade from the great 
heat in summer or protection from the bitter driving 
rains in winter. We are told that such a shelter 
would not be difficult or costly as the municipality 
would assist with labor. One engineer thought 
$300 would build it. 

“Another of our difficulties is the expense of 
printing. All leaflets for the people or books for 
the children must be translated and printed here 
in the Greek language and characters. There is no 
possibility of getting these done cheaply in other 
countries. We have also great need of a good book 
of anecdotes of animals. 

“I need hardly tell you that any subscription, 
however small, would be most gratefully accepted 
and acknowledged.” 


_cipled and heartless 


IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Up to a few months ago there was in northern 
California not a single society for the prevention 
of cruelty. Within a short time humane senti- 
ment has grown rapidly, largely through the 
well-directed efforts of Mrs. E. M. Deardorff who 
was engaged for this work by our American 
Humane Education Society. No less than a 
half dozen cities have organized societies. 

The Butte County Humane Society of Chico 
has shown remarkable growth and activity. 
It was established November 30, 1910; has since 
been incorporated, and has about a hundred 
members. The purposes and needs of this society 
have been set forth in the press of the county, 
and its prospects for success are encouraging. 

Mrs. Deardorff informs us that while she was 
organizing the humane society in Red Bluff, two 
young working girls came to her, expressing the 
wish to be made members. They said that when 
they were children in school one of their teachers 
had formed a Band of Mercy, and the lessons of 
kindness learned at that time had inspired a de- 
sire for a more active interest in the humane work. 


BAND OF MERCY RITUAL 

Mr. Thomas Hubbard, who has recently 
formed twelve Bands of Mercy in the East 
school of Bellefontaine, Ohio, sends a copy of 
an attractive ritual published for the use of 
these Bands. It comprises the order of exer- 
cises, creed, motto, pledge, golden rule, Whittier’s 
appeal, words of Abraham Lincoln, and an ap- 
propriate poem. Six of the dozen new Bands are 
named respectively for Robert Burns, Abraham 
Lincoln, Edwin Landseer, George T. Angell, 
John Burroughs, and John James Audubon. 


THE GIFT OF THE GRASS, John Trotwood 
Moore. 

The life story of a race-horse, one of the famous 
family of ‘‘Hals,”’ all champions of their day and 
the noble product of the blue grass region of Tennes- 
see, is told in an entertaining style. Horse lovers 
and especially trotting horse enthusiasts will enjoy 
the account of ‘‘Hal’s’’ journey from obscurity to 
greatness. 

“Great horses are like great men,” says the 
author, ‘‘they achieve greatness because greatness 
is born in them.’’ This was the secret of Hal 
Pointer’s success, and though seemingly more 
handicapped by hardships, mistreatment and mis- 
fortunes than befall most horses bred and trained 
for the race-track, his was a glorious triumph—the 
surest proof that blood will tell. 

Mr. Moore is an expert authority in equine 
matters. His vivid descriptions of some of the 
cruel practices and trickery used by the unprin- 
“fixers,” will be a painful 
revelation to those readers who have not known 
these facts. A human plot, full of exciting situa- 
tions showing Tennessee life and character, adds 
interest to the novel. Several colored illustrations 
are unusually striking. 

348 pp. $1.50, Little. Brown & Co., Boston. 


HUMANE BOOKS AT COST 

On and after March 1, 1911, the American 
Humane Education Society will sell its five most 
popular humane books at five cents each, which 
barely covers the cosc of manufacture and 
handling. Transportation must be by freight 
or express, at the purchaser's expense, as the 
books are too large to be sent by mail, except in 
small quantities at the prices published on the 
last page. These volumes are bound in heavy 
paper, printed from clear type on pages 4x0 
inches, and equal the paper-covered books sold 
on news-stands at from ten to twenty-five cents 
each. The titles are: 


Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 
For Pity’s Sake (191 pp.) illustrated 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 
The Strike at Shane’s (91 pp.) 

The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful 
Society Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We are glad to report this month three hun- 
dred and two new branches of our Parent Band 
of Mercy, making a total of seventy-nine thou- 
sand, two hundred and eighty, with probably 
over two million members. 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of “How to Form Bands of Mercy”’ and 
other publications; also without cost, to every 
person who forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining 
the signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post office 
address (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Annual Report of our American Humane Education 
Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

3. Mr. Angell’s “Address to the Boston Public Schools,” 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” and ‘Relations 
of Animals That Can Speak to Those That are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?”—an account of one Band of Mercy. 

5. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies." 

6. The “Humane Manual,” and “Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,”” used on Humane Day in the public schools 
of Massachusetts. 

7. Fifteen “Humane Education Leaflets,’ containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be presi- 
dents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See “‘Melodies.’’) 

2—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
‘“‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 


6.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


They are very handsome—a white star on a blue ground, 
with gilt letters and border. We sell the large size for 
two cents each and the smali size for one cent each, post- 
paid, in quantities of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy supplies 
and humane publications. 


THE SMALL BOY AND SHETLAND COLT ARE FAST FRIENDS 


A CLIMATE MADE TO ORDER 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE in Savannah Morning News 


N the neighboring city of Waycross 
there is a small manufacturing 
plant from which considerable 
steam issues through a pipe low 

| down beside a running ditch that 
can almost be dignified by the 

name of brook. The warm water flows under a 
bridge on the street and out between bramble- 
covered banks for about twenty yards, stimu- 
lating the growth of fresh green weeds along 
the brink and other little water plants below 
the surface. This spot a little water-thrush 
has selected for his winter home, having found 
here a ‘‘climate made to order’’ the equal perhaps 
of the spot where he sojourned last winter in 
South America or the West Indies. 

My work for the past few months has fre- 
quently led me by this place and we have become 
quite chummy. At first my little friend re- 
garded me warily. He walked a little way off 
flicking his tail and turning his eye back over his 
shoulder to detect any hostile demonstration. 
Absolute stillness is the key to the whole situ- 
ation, when making friends with the birds. Any 
motion must be slow and deliberate, and the 
wind must not even flick any loose clothing 
suddenly. As soon as a bird begins to under- 
stand that you are a harmless feature in his daily 
landscape, you can do almost anything you like 
with him. 

My little water-thrush was picking about in 
some pretty hard ground. Seemed to be some- 
thing he wanted there. So I reached out that 
way very slowly and carefully with my umbrella 
tip, and stirred the soil ever so little. Some 
thing caught his eye at once and he was busy 
round that little hole right off. Then I made 
another for him pretty close to my foot. What 
he got out of them was too small for me to see 
but it must have been something nice. From 
the expression of his face I could imagine that 
he was smacking his lips—or at least whatever 
it is that birds do to correspond to that act. 

And, now, here comes the funny part of the 
story. Close at hand, indeed almost overhead, 
is a high railroad trestle. While he was regaling 
himself almost on my shoe a big engine rushed by, 
pouring steam and smoke all over us, and, if 
you will believe it, the little rascal never so 
much as blinked but went right on with his 
scratching and scrabbling as if nothing at all 
was the matter. 

During our next lesson he walked up on the 
umbrella and waited while a fresh hole was 
punched for him. And now, instead of walking 
off when I come to pay my visit, he walks toward 
me and waits while I punch him a few more 
fresh worm-holes. We really are on intimate 


terms. But unfortunately accident has kept me 
in the house for a week. I am worried about the 
little fellow. It has been freezing weather and 
what if the steam has, for some reason or other, 
been shut off? Besides, there are cats in Way- 
cross. I must get back as soon as I can and see 
how my water-thrush is faring. He may miss 
me as much as I miss him. 


A GOOD WAY TO GROW UP 

The eminent actress, Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, whose devotion to the work of animal 
protection is well known, was asked during her 
recent visit to Boston to tell the reasons which 
led her to take so much interest in the humane 
cause. “OQ, I don’t know as I could give any 
reasons,” she replied, ‘‘it just grew up .with me 
from a child.” 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE CAMERA 
Here it is, a little package, 
Wrapped in manila, bound and tied, 
Sent this morning from the city 
Out here to the country-side; 
Out here where the hills are peaceful 
And the valleys touched with blue; 
Where the damask rose is heavy 
In the even with its dew; 
Out here in the solemn beauty 
Of the woods of oak and pine, 
Where no hunter ever, ever 
Draws in smoke his azure line. 


It is yours, this little package, 

Yours, my boy, to love and hold; 
For as time shall drift you onward, 

You will prize it more than gold. 
You will see the hills reflected 

In the quiet meadow stream; 
You will see the silver pebbles 

Where the shy trout glint and gleam; 
You will see the cabin yonder 

Where the dusk-browed babies play, 
And the stars that rise at twilight 

Calmly through the shadows gray. 


It will never break the silence 

Where the blithe squirrels climb and cling; 
It will never bring a blood-spot 

To the bluebird’s shining wing; 
It will never tempt your nature 

To be cruel, dark, and mean; 
It will never bruise nor butcher 

Where the wide free forests lean. 
It will rather mark the glory 

Of the living things of God, ° 
And reflect a nobler spirit 

In the path your feet have trod. 

LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER, 
Lake Helen, Florida. 
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THE OSPREY 
The osprey leaves his precious brood 
In their nest in the tall pine tree 
And sure of ample store of food 
He wings his way to the sea; 
I watch him pause in seeming rest 
While his sharp eye scans the billows’ crest, 
Then swift as an arrow shot from a bow 
He darts to the foamy serf below— 
A rapturous plunge to his quest. 


Then for a moment he’s lost to sight 
Into the foam or the drifting spray, 
But again he rises in stately flight 
His strong claws clutching the prey. 
Now he pauses while forth he flings 
With rapid quiver of body and wings 
The shimmering salt spray back to the sea, 
Then ladened he flies triumphant and free 
Back to his dear ones, food he brings. 


Oh, noble bird, while feeding your brood 
A lesson you teach we all may heed, 
You rob not your kind while seeking food 
Neither take of it more than you need. 
While there is plenty for all and to spare 
You cheerfully toil for your bounteous share; 
You scorn to hoard while a brother may want; 
No dream of the miser your sleep may haunt; 
A badge of true majesty proudly you bear. 
RALPH TURNER in the Florida Review. 


WANTS CLOSED SEASON FOR BEAR 


So far as the periodicals devoted to outdoor 
sports try to secure closed seasons for shootin 
particular game, we commend their attitude an 
efforts. Outdoor Life for February publishes this 
pathetic anecdote, contributed by Sam Stevens 
of New Mexico: 

One time a few years ago three of us were traveling 
in the Thunder Mountain District in Idaho and 
while going through a rough country we came upon 
a lone prospector, who promptly invited us to get 
off and each one kick him as hard as he could. He 
explained that he surely needed it, for a few minutes 
before, while riding along he suddenly came upon 
a large she-bear with two small cubs, and he pulled 
his carbine from the scabbard and shot the mother 
bear dead. Then the little ones, after their first 
fright, climbed upon the dead body of their mother 
and began to cry. Then he began to ask himself 
why did he kill this mother bear—a beautiful 
specimen of her family, but of no use to him. He 
felt sorry for the little ones and tried to catch them, 
but could not. They would run this way and that 
way and then upon the body of their mother and 
cry. He had to leave them, no doubt to starve, 
and he said he would never forget the scene and 
always hate himself for his cruel act. I trust you 
will be able to bring the matter of a closed season 
on bear before your next legislature and that a check 
can be put on the wholesale slaughter now going on. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Contest 


HE buck and the white fawn ran 
some little distance into the 
woods, then stopped to take an 
account of their losses. The doe 
was missing and the fawn was 
wildly lamenting. The buck 
threw his head high in the air 
and sniffed. He called softly to 
his mate, but she did not re- 
spond; then with the fawn 
cautiously retraced his steps to 
the orchard wall. The two ani- 

mals stood in the dense shade of some ever- 

greens. The moonlight was over all the orchard 
and they could see what was being done. Five 
men were there, and two of them were lifting 
the dead body of the doe to bear it away. 

The fawn gave an impatient bleat, but was 

held back by the buck with that kind of coax- 

ing command that the genus homo does not 
understand, except by the effect it produces. 

The buck was not a young animal and this was 

not the first violent death he had seen. Indeed, 

so much of it had he seen that the wonder to 
him was that any deer remained. He turned 
his head around until his nose reached the 
hinder part of his body, and touched his tongue 
lightly to the long scar that ran across his rump. 

An. the touch recalled another shot which he 

had heard—not only heard, but felt. Yes, he 

had received his education, and he knew the 
report of a gun meant danger. He missed the 
doe and vaguely knew what had become of her. 

He would like to have gone to her rescue, but she 

was dead and he must go on without her. Then 

there was the white fawn, his tender offspring. 

He must look after her in the future. He must 

be on the alert, for her rare beauty was an 

additional danger. 

The buck was deeply depressed. What was 
the use of life? Why not go back to the orchard 
and let the sportsmen end it all? The death 
would be sudden and perhaps painless. It would 
end this vigilance that at best would prolong 
life a little for the same end. Why continue this 
feverish life, wooing and worrying and seein 
one’s mates suffering and dying? Of what avail 
was it? It took only a second for these thoughts 
to run through his head, but the fawn looking 
up to him with a timid cry brought him to his 


Courtesy of ountry Life in America 


senses. He looked at her. She was young and 
life was sweet to her. The expression in the 
buck’s eyes quickly changed. It said in the 
universal language of those orbs, 

“It’s foolish, but I can’t desert you, my baby! 
You shall have your chance in life!’’ 

Touching her softly on the top of the head 
with the tip of his tongue, he uttered a soft little 
call, that would have been a command had it 
not been for the pity in it, and together they 
struck out through the forest. 

The buck had yielded to his liking for fruit, 
and it had brought the result that yielding to 
temptation does many times—death, either 
physical or moral—and he now made an “‘about- 
face,” resolved to show the clearings a ‘‘clean 
pair of heels."" Away they sped through the 
night, until the fawn showed signs of fatigue, 
when the buck sought out a bed of brakes, near 
a stream, and together they lay down to sleep. 

The stream near which they rested widened 
out into a pond just above them, formed by a 
dam built by a colony of beavers. Not a great 
way off was a little clearing, with a cabin in it, 
where dwelt an old man. In the years that had 
passed he had been a hunter and trapper, but 
now his infirmities would not allow him to do 
much, and most of his hunting was in the form 
of dreams, as he dozed in the sunshine before 
his cabin door. When he raised a rifle, his hand 
trembled, and when he sighted along the barrel, 
the images he saw wavered in his feeble vision. 

“It’s no use, Bose,”’ he said to the lean hound 
beside him, ‘I’m no longer good at a shot and 
ge have to shift for yourself, and may God 
elp you when you're old!” 

The old dog wagged his tail in response, as 
if he understood every word that had been 
spoken; then poked his damp nose into his 
master’s hand, as much as to say, “I know, old 
master, but I love you still.” 

Bose did hunt for himself, and in so doing 
came across the buck and the fawn. His hoarse 
bay awakened them, and the buck stumbling to 
his feet caught sight of the ancient foe of his 
race. He gave a snort that was a command to 
the fawn to awake and run. 

The dog was no match for the pair in speed. 
Indeed, he was almost as weak as his master, 
and was soon left behind. 

This experience was a valuable warning to the 
fawn. There were other foes besides guns. 

The pair continued straight into the heart of 
the forest. There they passed the winter, for 


_ the most part alone, but occasionally they came 


across other deer—in pairs, in families, and in 
herds. When such meetings took place, there 
would be sniffings of the air, as if the scent of the 
new-comers might tell something of their social 
status. If a buck happened to be among them 
there would be stamping of feet and snorting, 
in which each warned the other that those fol 
lowing him were his own, and that some other 
path in the forest had better be taken. 

Finally, they overtook a herd, consisting of a 
buck, several does, and fawns. The bucks 
challenged on sight, but no encounter took place 
for several days. The fawns wandered up to 
each other and might have been friends; but 
the buck with the scar on his rump was solicitous 
of his charge. Was she not a white fawn and 
something out of the ordinary? She must not 
be degraded with anything common. The other 
buck resented the implied slight and there were 
great trumpetings. In a moment they locked 
horns in an angry embrace—locked so strongly 
that they could not be released. 

There was pushing, pulling, and wheeling to 
gain advantage, all to no purpose. The snow 
round about was trodden in their manceuvers. 
They threw each other against trees and rocks. 
How long they were at this contest, it is im- 
possible to say. They showed signs of exhaus- 
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tion, but they could not give up. This was a 
fight to the finish. Bye and bye one of the 
bucks slipped on the sloping side of a rock that 
was covered with ice, and lost his footing. 
Down he went and, in his fall, pulled his an- 
manele down on top of him. In doing this the 
other buck turned a complete somersault. It 
was a violent strain—too violent for bone and 
sinew to stand; so, with a moan that was 
strangely like a human cry, he sank down, his 
muscles relaxed and he was quite still, as still 
as the panting form of his antagonist would 
permit. 

The struggle was over. All. the pride of 
strength and dignity of race was gone. Every 
little while there would be a convulsive move- 
ment in the body of the dying buck, but these 
convulsions grew less frequent and finally ceased. 


CHAPTER V. 
His Last Friend 

The white fawn and the followers of the other 
buck looked on. There was nothing else to do. 
But now that the struggle was over, the white 
fawn ran away. She felt she could not mingle 
with those who had caused the death of her sire. 
She would have been safe with them, but it 
was a matter of feeling. She fled southward 
over the same trail she and the scarred buck 
had traveled the autumn before. 

The days were lengthening and the buds were 
beginning to swell. The year before the herd 
to which she was attached went south to visit 
the pastures of civilization. The grass was 
sweet. Why not visit it again? The old buck 
knew the danger that lurked there, yet he went. 
Then no danger had befallen them. A party of 
men had simply come out and looked at them. 
The temptation was great. 

en she neared the first camping place that 
she and the buck had used the fall before, she 
remembered the dog and gave the place a 
wide berth; but in so doing she came upon the 
cabin of his owner. As she came into the opening 
she stopped in wonder and surprise. While she 
stood there she became conscious of a dismal 
howling. It must be her old foe, the dog. As 
it continued, her curiosity (deer have an un- 
limited quantity of it) led her to investigate. 
Yes, there he was by the door of the cabin, with 
his nose pointed straight into the air, emitting 
one continuous, mournful howl. He took no 
notice of the fawn, even when she approached 
quite near. She came nearer, and discovered 
the dog's master stretched on the ground. 

Poor old man! He was the last of his kind! 
Had outlived his usefulness and his vocation. 
Once he had been one of quite a company that 
helped to supply the world with furs. He had 
been born to the vocation and liked it. ‘To him 
the woodland was home and, with his dog,. he 
needed no other company. He could read the 
signs of the forest, but in the matter of books 
he was unlettered. He felt no need of them. 
The forest supplied all his needs, physical and 
mental. It afforded plentiful sustenance and 
there were a thousand things to study. He was 
a child of nature. 

But away to the south of him, there was a 
region where the forest had been cut down and 
the inhabitants had lost their love for it, so 
they took their compensation in books. They 
not only read books, but they made them— 
books of history and of fable. The most pro- 
lific place in this region for the making of books 
was the state capitol. Both history and fable 
entered into these. They were called books of 
law, and were supposed to protect people and 
beasts, but they did not always do so. There 
came a time when it was resolved that the vo- 
cation of hunting, as a livelihood, had outlived 
its day, and that it should go; and it was so 
spread upon the records. 

The old hunter by the beaver dam read 
nothing but the book of nature, and knew noth- 
ing of the book of laws issued at the capitol. 

The result was that a warden appeared upon 
the scene and informed him that he had broken 
the law in copeeing some of the beavers from 
the near-by pond, for they had been declared 


forever immune to trap or gun, and that he 


must either pay a fine or go to jail. In vain 
did the old man plead that he knew nothing of 
the law. The warden was inexorable. ‘‘Ig- 
norance of the law is no excuse,’ and the old 
trapper went to jail. He lived out his sentence, 
which was brief, but returned an old, broken- 
down man, circumscribed by the law and a slave 
to it. 

But he was gone now and his only friend, the 
dog, was left. 

Just how much the dog realized it would be 
hard to say; but he knew that his master would 
no longer respond to his caresses; knew that he 
lay motionless and rigid, like the animals he 
formerly shot, and which he knew were dead. 
Perhaps he realized the loneliness of his position, 
being utterly cut off from companionship; at 
any rate, he “lifted up his voice and wept,” and 
so utterly did he give himself up to grief, that he 
knew nothing of the fawn's presence. 


(To be continued) 


QUEER BRUSHES AND COMBS 


How animals make their toilets and keep 
themselves neat and tidy is an interesting study. 
Most of them are by nature cleanly and each has 
its own peculiar way of keeping so. 

The cat carries her clothes-brush in her mouth, 
for with her rough tongue she cleanses her glossy 
coat as a boy brushes off his clothes. She licks 
one of her front paws and rubs it over her face, 
and she is ready for her breakfast. 

Foxes, dogs, and wolves do not use their 
mouths when they need to wash and brush, but 
scratch themselves vigorously with their hind 
paws, and are as fresh as ever. 

The cow, with her long, rough tongue, combs 
her coat of hair until it is clean and curly. The 
horse, more than any other animal, depends on 
his owner to keep his coat in proper condition, 
but often he will roll on the green grass or rub 
himself down against a tree or fence. 

Field mice comb their hair with their hind 
legs, and the fur-seal in a similar manner spends 
as much time as a woman in making herself look 
smart. 

Although the elephant appears to be thick- 
skinned and callous, he takes great care of his 
skin. He often gives himself a shower bath by 
drawing water into his long trunk and blowing 
it on the different parts of his body. After the 
bath he sometimes rolls himself in a toilet prep- 
aration of dust to keep off the flies. 


Discourage the trapping of animals, and 
cote-hogt pets; freedom to them is as dear 
as life. 


Courtesy of Suburban Life 


A PET RACCOON 


WON ELEPHANT’S FRIENDSHIP 


Japanese Veterinary Surgeon Tells How He 


Treated Eyes of Big Patient 


The elephant’s manner of showing its appre- 
ciation of kindness is a most affecting sight if 
we may judge from several instances which are 
on record. That these huge beings possess ex- 
cellent memories and become fondly attached to 
kind attendants has been often shown. To win 
the good will and lasting gratitude of one of 
these mighty giants whose disposition towards 
his keepers had been anything but friendly, is 
the claim of a Japanese veterinary surgeon 
whose story is told by a missionary in the In- 
dianapolis News: 


“I was called upon to treat the elephant, and al- 
though I felt much afraid of the big beast, as I had 
heard how wild he was, I determined to attempt it. 
First of all, I took ropes and endeavored to fasten 
his trunk to an iron bar, but my efforts were un- 
successful, for as he moved about the ropes were 
cut at once. 

“As this plan failed, I knew it would be impossible 
to treat him by force, but a happy thought came to 
me. I called in the elephant’s keeper, stood him in 
front of the elephant and told him to pretend his 
eyes were sore by some gestures. I then treated his 
eyes and bandaged them and he went away. This 
I repeated three times while the elephant stood 
quietly watching. 

“After the third treatment I took off the bandage, 
washed the keeper’s eyes and told him to pretend 
he was quite well of his sore eyes. He pretended to 
be very grateful, thanked me many times and went 
away. 

“Then with a strong determination I went up to 
the elephant, and, putting a ladder against his big 
body, I climbed to his back. With a pair of sharp 
scissors I tried to cut off the piece of torn eyelid, 
but as I began cutting the elephant screamed very 
loudly. I had never heard such a noise and I was 
filled with fear. I sprang to the floor and backed 
away trembling in every nerve. 

“On looking up I saw the scissors still dangling 
from the elephant’s eyelid. I then climbed up 
again very carefully, and, summoning all my 
strength, I cut off the piece of eyelid, this time suc- 
ceeding also to treat him as I desired. Then I 
washed his eyes. 

“IT went every day for some time to treat and 
wash his eyes and he soon became so grateful and 
so fond of me that he would kneel down for me to 
treat him. Thus I succeeded by strategy where 
force had failed. 

“T visit this elephant once in two weeks and he 
is always delighted to see me and looks upon me 
as his friend.” 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 


the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


New Bands of Mercy 


With Names of Presidents 


78607 


78608 


78609 


78610 


78611 


78612 


78613 


78614 


78616 


78617 


78618 


78619 


78620 


78621 


78622 


78623 


78624 


78625 


78626 


78627 


78628 


78629 


78630 


Providence, R. I. 
Candace St. Gram. Sch. 
Candace Golden Rule 
Elizabeth J. Molloy 


7 True Hearted Defenders 


Ella Blackburn 
Vigilant Defenders 
Margaret L. Kane 
Kind Helpers 
Annie Carnoe 
Loyal Protectors 
Anna L. Burns 
Loyal Protectors 
Loretta J. Farnum 


2 Good Will 


Elizabeth B. McLeod 

Willing Workers 

Grace E. Kelleher 

Defenders of the Helpless 

Harriet L. Gannon 

Happy Workers 

Rose C. Flanagan 

Happy Workers 

Katherine E. G. O'Neil 

Mill City, Ore. 

Mill City Band 

Mrs. O. D. McLane 

Duluth, Minn. 

Lincoln School 

Ernest Brusell 

Remsen, N.Y. 

Little Helpers 

Howard Thomas 

San Mateo, Fla. 

Band of Mercy No. 1 

Lillian Farris 

Duluth, Minn. 

Lincoln School 

Clifford Berg 

Washougal, Wash. 

Emma Page 

Lora Brock 

Jaffa, Palestine 

Miss Arnott’s Sch. 

Mr. Toufik D. Harari 

Orono, Me. 

Primary Dept., Methodist 
Church 

Marjorie Myers 

Bath, Me. 


5 Primary Dept., Peoples’ 


Baptist Church 
Miss Freda Young 
Petworth, Wash., D.C. 
Petworth School 


No. 1 

Weston Cooke 
No. 2 

Conrad T. Mills 
No. 3 

Granville Gude 
No. 4 

Hannah Hough 
No. 5 

Argyle Finney 
No. 6 

Norman Ungar 
No. 7 

Edwin Brown 
No. 8 

Raymond Adams 
No. 9 

Albert Zoble 
No. 10 


Berrie Clayton 
Takoma, Wash., D.C. 
Takoma School 
No. 1 

Daniel Tumines 
No. 2 

Ruth Eshelman 
No. 3 

Arnold Appleby 
No. 4 

Rachel Morse 
No. 5 

Marion Brown 


78631 


78634 


| 78635 


| 78636 


78637 


78638 


78639 


78640 


78641 


78642 


78643 


78644 


78645 


78664 


78665 


78666 


78667 


78668 


‘ 


Miriam Smith 


3 No. 8 


Louise Prince 
Brightwood, Wash., 
Brightwood School 
No. 1 

Arthur Wannan 
No. 2 

Edna Mountcastle 
No. 3 

Katharine England 
No. 4 

Edith Goodacre 
No. 5 

Robert Wanman 


Brightwood Park, Wash.,D.C. 


Brightwood Park Sch. 
No. 1 

August Johnson 
No. 2 

Carey E. King 
No. 3 

Katie Dean 
Washington, D.C. 
Woodburn School 
No. 1 

Ruth Langley 
No. 2 

Ruben Fenton 
No. 3 

John F. Miller 
No. 4 

Hubert Abbott 
Brookland, Wash., D.C. 
Brookland School 
No. 1 

Page Porter 

No. 2 

Helen Booth 

No. 3 

Mary M. Harbrough 
No. 4 

Frederick Norwood 
No. 5 

Eliza Wilson 

No. 6 

Edith Sukie 

No. 7 

Valentine McCreight 
No. 8 

Margaret Moore 
No. 9 

Louise Turner 
No. 10 

Arthur Boucher 
Langdon, Wash., D.C 
Langdon School 
No. 1 

Elwyn S. Casker 
No. 2 

Wardley Master 
No. 3 

John Vincent 

No. 4 

Alden Smith 

No. 5 

Edward Brown 
No. 6 

Matson Delor 
No. 7 

Harrie Christie 
No. 8 

Omer Hawk 
Washington, D.C. 
Chester A. Arthur School 
No. 1 

Alva Analey 

No. 2 

Rupert Riggs 

No. 3 

Agnes Boyd 

No. 4 

Clarence Child 
No. 5 

Harold Sisemore 
No. 6 

Laura Gaskins 


78670 


78671 


78682 


78683 


78684 


78685 


78686 


78687 


78688 


78689 


78690 


78691 


78692 


78693 


78694 


78695 


78696 


78697 


78698 


78699 


78700 


78701 


78702 


78709 


78710 


No. 7 

Lyle Potter 
No. 8 
Bernhart Soo 
Blake School 


Alfred Scott 

No. 3 

Walter Mann 
No. 4 

John Giardino 
No. 5 

Carrie Alento 
No. 6 

Vincent Hart 
No. 7 

Charles Bailey 
George Bell School 
No. 1 

Sophronia Lawson 
No. 2 

Clifton Hamilton 
No. 3 

Eugene Reed 
No. 4 

Arthur Broadus 
No. 5 

Lena Butler 

No. 6 

James Templeton 
No. 7 

Helen Curtley 


Joshua R. Giddings Sch. 


No. 1 

Ruth Delaney 

No. 2 

Florence Murray 
No. 3 

Amanda Hawkins 
No. 4 

Clarence Hawkins 
No. 5 

Henry Holten 
Eliza G. Randall School 
No. 1 

Francis Sales 

No. 2 

Richard Queen 
No. 3 

Louise Watts 

No. 4 

Florence Parnel 
No. 5 

James Carter 

No. 6 

Raymond Braxton 
No. 7 

Wendell Smith 
William Syphax Sch. 
No. 1 

Edna Reynolds 
No. 2 

Raymond Allen 
No. 3 

George Green 

No. 4 

Gertrude Hams 
No. 5 

Mary Chambers 
No. 6 

Raymond Gray 
Enoch Ambush School 
No. 1 

Edward Duver 
No. 2 

Emma Randolph 
No. 3 

Viola Lindsley 
No. 4 

Leonard Evans 
No. 5 

Mabel Warren 
Hillsdale, Wash., D.C. 
James G. Birney Sch. 
No. 1 

Jane Hawkins 
No. 2 

William Braxton 


78711 


78712 


78713 


78714 


78715 


78716 


.| 78717 


78718 


78719 


78720 


78721 


78722 


78723 


78724 


78725 


78726 


78727 


78728 


78729 


78730 


78731 


78732 


78733 


78734 


78735 


78736 


78737 


78738 


78739 


78740 


78741 


78742 


78743 


78744 


No. 3 

Olive Parker 
No. 4 

Helen Evans 
No. 5 

Eunice Dale 
No. 6 

Earl Dixon 

No. 7 

Ethel Tinney 
No. 8 

Rhoda Johnson 
No. 9 

Caroline Taylor 
Garfield, Wash., D.C. 
James A. Garfield Sch. 
No. 1 

Lloyd Young 
No. 2 

Anna Carrol 

No. 3 

Daisy Lemore 
No. 4 

Beatrice Yancey 
No. 5 

Sarah Cole 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Cass 

Marie Christensen 
Whittier No. 1 
Margaret Duffy 
Whittier No. 2 
Mary Gleason 
Whittier No. 3 
Millie Isaacson 
Abraham Lincoln 
Madge Smith 
McKinley No. 1 
Helene M. Rochon 
No. 2 

Miss Zelma Ames 
No. 3 

Harvey Houston 
No. 4 

Rosalie Erikson 
No. 5 

Roy Baker 

S. F. B. O. M. 
Muir Lind 
Defenders 
Russell Fletcher 
Willing Workers 
Gertrude Van Hartesveldt 
Sunshine 

May Alexander 
Helping Hand 
Miss Walsh 
Jewell 

Kittie Spencer 
Royal 

William Wagner 
Cooley No. 1 
June Anderson 
No. 2 

Mr. Earl Bahr 
Ungraded Room 
lla Hilliker 
Good Will 
Maud Smith 
Helpers of the Helpless 
Thella Sibray 
Taunton, Mass. 
Barnum School 
Div. 1 

H. F. Moynihan 
Div. 2 

M. L. King 
Div. 3 

F. E. Francis 
Div. 4 

E. M. Martin 
Fuller School 
Div. 1 

R. R. Padelford 
Div. 2 

A. L. Bassett 
Div. 3 

N. W. Staples 
Div. 4 


L. B. Bliss 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


78753 Div. 5 

F. H. Merigold 
Div. 6 

E. L. Reed 
South School 
Div. 1 

A. F. Cummings 
Div. 2 

D. E. Lincoln 
Div. 3 

‘C. A. Shurtliff 
Div. 4 

M. K. Haslam 


78754 


78755 


78756 


78757 


78758 


No. Pleasant St. School 


78759 Div. 1 

K. M. Britt 
Div. 2 

H. F, Ray 
Div. 3 

M. E. Hoye 
Div. 4 

E. E. Hoye 
Bay Street School 
78763 Div. 1 

H. E. Turner 
Div. 2 

K. T. Gaffney 
78765 Div. 3 

R. L. Downey 
Div. 4 

J. A. Chase 
Div. 5 

A. F. Hopkins 
Div. 6 

L. E. Pierce 
Div. 7 

I. J. Pierce 
Div. 8 

A. L. Reilly 
Div. 9 

E. L. Reilly 
Div. 10 
Harriet Redfern 
Cohannet School 
Div. 1 

G. L. Foulds 
Div. 2 

L. B. Sears 
Div. 3 

E. J. Green 
Div. 4 

C. B. Crane 
Div. 5 

M. H. Perry 
Div. 6 

K. R. Williams 
Div. 7 

M. J. Walsh 
Div. 8 

L. B. Cowen 
Div. 9 

G. H. Trefethen 
Div. 10 

E. A. Leonard 
Div. 11 

H. T. Griffin 
Div. 12 

C. M. Walker 
Weir School 
Div. 1 

A. M. Howard 
Div. 2 

F. J. Davis 
Div. 3 

E. L. Simmons 
Div. 4 

M. E. Evans 
Div. 5 

M. E. O'Connor 
Div. 6 

A. S. Williams 
Div. 7 

J. V. McNamara 
Div. 8 

M. C. Perkins 
Div. 9 

H. M. Dean 
Div. 10 

L. M. Paull 


78760 
78761 


78762 


78764 


78766 
78767 
78768 
78769 
78770 
78771 


78772 


78773 
78774 
78775 
78776 
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78778 
78779 
78780 
78781 
78782 
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78790 
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ONLY A TINY, WEE PUSSY 
Only a tiny, wee pussy, 
With coat as black as a sloe, 
Four neat little paws, like velvet, 
And eyes that like emeralds glow. 


Only a quaint little pussy, 
With a quaint little pussy-cat’s ways, 
Sometimes just a romping madcap, 
That round me scampers and plays; 


Sometimes, in more restful humor, 
A gentle, soft little thing, 

That nestles her head on my shoulder, 
And, contented, begins to sing. 


Only a tiny, wee pussy! 

But oft, when I’m burden’d with care, 
And the fret of life and its canker 

Seem harder than I can bear, 


If she puts but her paws of velvet, 
In their own pretty clinging way, 
Around my neck, and looks upward, 
With eyes wherein love-beams play; 


When she seems to say with quaint humor, 
“Don’t worry, for I am here!’ 

The clouds seem somehow to vanish, 
And again the skies are clear. 


Oh! oft when my spirit was ruffled, 
And when within was all unrest, 

Her soothing purr has calm’d me, 
And lull’d the storm in my breast. 


Only a tiny, wee pussy! 
But ofttimes, when cold and bare 
Seem’d the prospect of life, all hopeless, 
She has sav’d me from despair! 


J. E. P. in The Animals’ Friend. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
MAMSY’S UNFORGOTTEN LOVE 


HOUGH but an ordinary 
looking creature, as cats 
go, Mamsy possessed 
some decidedly human 
attributes, as you shall 
see. Whence she came 
or what her antecedents, 
we hadn’t the faintest 
idea. She just simply 
bounded in through the 
kitchen door one morning, 

without so much as a “by your leave,” and 

became one of the family, then and there. Two 
weeks later she presented us with Tim and Blacky. 

That’s when we began to call her Mamsy. 

Now, Mamsy developed an_ all-controlling 
antipathy for strange cats and would under no 
conditions permit felines outside her own family 
to remain on the premises. In view of this fact 
a thing which I considered curious occurred one 
day, as she lay purring in my lap. Suddenly, 
at the foot of the veranda, there appeared a 
large Maltese. The trespasser had a scared, 
though inquisitive look, and at sight of him 
Mamsy struggled so desperately for release that 
I was forced to let her go, expecting, of course, to 
see an exhibition of her usual animosity. How- 
ever, there was nothing of the sort. As Mamsy 
bounded down the steps the Maltese ran to meet 
her and I was astonished to see them greet each 
other for all the world like long-separated lovers. 
No two humans could have given greater evi- 
dence of delight and affection. They rubbed 
their cheeks together, lapped and kissed and 
frisked about like a pair of playful young kittens. 
Such conduct on the part of the dignified Mamsy 
was a surprise and a revelation to me, and I 
could explain it only upon the theory that this 
might be a meeting of old friends. 

A ter the first greetings Mamsy took her visitor 
into the house and showed him every nook and 
corner, her tones rising and falling as she ap- 
parently explained the situation to him. She 
even gave the hanging spool, which the children 


had arranged for her recreation, a slight tap as © 


they passed on to the pantry, where a quiet 
meow-eow plainly invited Mr. Malta to partake 
of her milk. 

When father and the children came in they 
were speechless with surprise. They had Tim 


with them, but he ducked out at the first op- 
rtunity, to return a few minutes later with 
lacky, who bristled with virtuous indignation at 
sight of the rank stranger. Mamsy did her best 
to explain and conciliate, but her efforts were 
vain, except in so far as she was able to guard her 
friend from any premeditated onslaught. His 
own great size and imperturbable bearing did not 
in the least intimidate the fearless youngsters. 
Mamsy continued her clever manceuvering of 
the newcomer until she got him to the back porch 
and into Aunt Sue’s good graces, where he might 
have remained indefinitely had he not been 
discovered, playing leap-frog with the children, 
by a passing old gentleman who claimed him for 
his own. I found that his claim was a rightful 
one and told him the story of the lovers’ meeting. 
We showed him Mamsy and he instantly recog- 
nized her as having belonged to former neigh- 
bors of his who had moved away a short time 
before she came tous. They would not take her 
with them for the foolish fear of being followed 
by “‘bad luck.” LOU. M. PHILLIPS, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


SAVED BY HIS CATS 


A merchant who once resided at Messina had 
two favorite cats, and their manner previous to 
an earthquake saved his life. Before the shock 
occurred, these animals were anxiously endeavor- 
ing to work their way through the floor. Their 
master, observing their fruitless labors, opened 
the door for them. At a second and third floor 
they repeated their efforts; and on being set 
completely at liberty they ran straight along 
the street and out of the gate of the town. 

The merchant, whose curiosity was excited 
by this strange conduct, followed the animals 
out of the town into the fields, and there saw 
them scratching and burrowing in the earth. 
Soon after there was a violent shock of an earth- 
quake, and many of the houses in the city, of 
which the merchant’s was one, fell down, so 
that he was indebted for his life to the singular 
forebodings of these animals.— Young Folk’s 
Catholic Weekly. 


Photograph by the Burnham Studio 


JAKE AND BOBBY 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for January, 1911 
Fines and witness fees, $307.25. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS 

Hazen Clement, for Angell Memorial Building, $100; 
Mrs. Sophronia A. Harrington, $100; Mrs. William 
M. Wood, $100; Mrs. Costello C. Converse, for 
motor ambulance, $50; Mrs. E. H. Byington, for 
Angell Memorial Building, $50; Miss Mary Woodman, 
for Angell Memorial Building, $50; William Lindsey, for 
Angell Memorial Building, $25; Miss Albertina von Arnim, 
for Angell Memorial Building, $25; Mrs. Helen R. Hey- 
wood, $25; Miss Lucy S. Brewer, $25; Mrs. Robert T. 
Swan, $20, of which $10 in memory of Robert T. Swan; 
Miss M. A. O. Elder, $20; Miss E. F. Kelly, $20, of which 
$10 in memory of Miss S. E. Farley; Miss Laura Boorman, 
$15, of which $10 for Angell Memorial Building; James L 
Pease, $15; Kindergarten Class of Unity Church S. S., 
Springfield, Mass., $12; Miss E. E. Fallon, $8; Mrs. Annie 
S. Emerson, $3; ‘“‘A friend’ for motor ambulance, $3; 
Mrs. C. B. Gallond, $3; Miss Sarah R. Wentworth, $0.50; 
Miss H. Hill, for motor ambulance, $0.25. 

TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. S. J. Prouty, David Abrams, Thomas A. Forsyth, 
Mrs. W. B. H. Dowse, Mrs. Jacob Hittinger, for motor 
ambulance, Mrs. H. E. Maynard, J. R. Simpson, Mrs. 
F. W. Whittemore, Nathaniel M. Safford, Miss F. M. 
Faulkner, Mrs. S. P. Blake, James H. Craig, for Angell 
Memorial Building, Miss Emma F. Bisbee, Miss Mary R. 
Peabody, M. S. P. Pollard, Mrs S. P. Griffin, Mrs. Eliot 
Hubbard, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Miss M. Elizabeth 
Carter, Mrs, R. W. Lodge, Augustus H. Ellis, Miss Minette 
C. Beal, Miss Eleanor S. Parker, Miss Mary R. Elliott, 
Mrs. C. W. Kennard. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Misses Bumstead, Norton Co., Paul B. Roberts; Hon. 
W. E. Fuller, Miss S. A. Craft, ‘in memory of Peter Paul 
Rubens,” Mrs. M. E. D. Stoddard, Mrs. J. R. Beck, 
William A. Read, Mrs. R. H. Dana, Charles G. Schirmer, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Swan, for Angell Memorial Building, 
Mrs. Henry Clarke, Mrs. C. T. Clark, Mrs. G. W. W. Dove, 
Carl Crisand, M. D., Miss Elizabeth W. Roberts, Mrs. 
Mary W. Newell, Mrs. C. W. Lewis, Miss Hattie Smith, 
Mrs. J. L. Stackpole, Mrs. P. H. Sears, H. H. Mawhinney 
Co., Mrs. Arthur Hobart, Mrs. Andrew G. Pierce, Mrs. 
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Anna L. Peck, The Baker Extract Co., Mrs. Bradbury 
Bedell, Miss Edith P. Foster, Mrs. John Richards, Minute 
Tapioca Co., Mrs. W. O. Brown, Mrs. A. M. Goodwin, 
Mrs. G. E. Lester, Mis. J. C. Whitin, Miss F. J. Randall, 
Miss Katherine Allyn, Miss Emily Conant, Col. Timothy 
Bigelow Chapter D. A. R., J. H. Stone, Mrs. J. A. Wiley, 
Mrs. James H. Eaton, Langdon E. Locke, Reid & Hughes 
Co., Miss E. C. Ames, Mrs. Anna George, Mrs. J. A. Hale, 
Miss Sarah N. Kittredge, Russell Robb, E. L. Evans, 
Miss E. D. Swaim, Mrs. Charlotte E. Gresham. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Miss Bertha F. Turner, Mrs. E. Chamberlain, J. J. 
McGrath, R. B. Fowler, Miss H. B. Smith, W. D. Lucy, 
Mrs. D. A. Putnam, D. A. Scott, Miss M. T. Read, C M. 
Bent, J. A. McRae, Alex. DeWitt, L. Kinnicutt, Miss 
A. H. Williams, Miss A. J. Webster, Miss Mary L. Deane, 
Harvey Wheeler, M. H. Goodacre, Miss J. E. Colburn, 
A. W. Woods, W. Richmond, Mrs. A. Thomas, John Jepp- 
son, Mrs. G. S. Abbott, Mrs. S. H. Edgarton, Miss Mary A. 
Farrington, James F. Eaton, Miss L. S. W. Perkins, 
Mrs. S. Coolidge, Miss Olive Ray, Mrs. J. D. Newcomb, 
Essex Co. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. J. Belli, Mrs. H. Ballard, Mrs. A. D. Metcalf, 
Mrs. E D. Buffington, Dr. O. H. Everett, Z. A. Hubley, 
Dr. H. J. Falvey, R. W. Green, C. Anderson, Miss D. B. 
Grosvenor, Mrs. W. McKay, Mrs. A. J. Daniels, H. A. 
Willard, Mrs. J. C. Stewart Prof. C. A. Reed, Mrs. H. W. 
Bates, Mrs. W. F. Holden, Mrs. E. J. Watson, S. E. Fisher, 
D. A. Davis, F. J. Boyce, Mrs. O. Putnam, E. P. King, 
Mrs. A. A. White, F. E. Townsend, Mrs. J. F. Searle, 
A. F. Townsend, R. P. Watkins, J. Jaynes, O. A. Taft, 
S. Kermin, Miss H. M. Greenwood, Mrs. I. E. Holden, 
L. Harrison, B. G. Towle. Mrs. E. J. Watson, Mrs. W. E. 
Swift, Dr. G. A. Tripp, A. E. Jewell, Mrs. C. Booth, Mrs. 
S. Harper, Mrs. J. V. Critchley, Rev. H. Hague, Mrs. A. G. 
West, W. Woodward, Miss G. Nelson, Mrs. M. E. Kendrick, 
Prescott Wilson Co., Mrs. G. P. Prouty, G. A. Casey, 
Mrs. J. H. Ames, M. A. Young, F. E. Dunton, W. F. Brown- 
ing, Mrs. J. E Goddard, Mrs. C. H. Sibley, H. S. Tripp, 
E. E. Dickerman, V. A. Snow, Mrs. C. Jacobs, Mrs. A. C. 
Wilson, C. Hosmer, Mrs. C. H. Cook, Master K. B. Cook, 
Rev. L. B. Macdonald, E. L. Drowne, Mrs. M. A. Brooks, 
Rev. G. A. Tewksbury, Mrs. A. Forbush, Mrs. J. D. 
Murray, Mrs. E. C. Mason, A. B. C. Dakin, R. A. Lind- 
say, Miss H. E. Clark, Miss E. A. Dakin, Mrs. W. Wheeler, 
H. J. Walcott, M. D., H. W. Blanchard, Mrs. R. James, 
Mrs. C. K. Darling, B..W. Brown, Mrs. W. H. Brown, 
Mrs. W. D. Lovell, W. L. Howe, J. O. Porter, Miss M. L. 
Barton. C. S. Moulton, Mrs. J. Dunlop, G. S. Whitney, 
G. F. Wheeler, Mrs. A. Wheeler, H. W. Brigham, Mrs. S. E. 
Lufkin, Miss S. Kittredge, F. W. Woolworth & Co., 
J. Wurzbacker & Sons, Mrs. S. Mitchell, C. W. Partridge, 
Miss M. E. Ordway, Dr. S. W. Abbott, J. B. Emmert, 
Mrs. Mary C. Littlefield, C. P. L. B., Miss L. J. Gould, 
Mrs. B. D. Davol, Mrs. George Q. Loomis, Miss C. O. W. 
Fossel, Mrs. A. K. Warren, J. E. Waterman, Mrs. V. R. 
Lawton, Mrs. A. S. White, Miss L. F. Fuller, Mrs. A. H. 
Randall, Miss M. E. Sears, W. Whittemore, Rev. C. L. 
Tomblen, F. S. Whittemore, Rev. I. H. Childs, Mrs. H. E. 
Maynard, Mrs. S. R. Sawyer, E. C. Burrage, Miss L. R. 
Johnson, Mrs. E. M. Brown, Mrs. Edward Everett, Miss 
Eva C. Dix, S. I. Briant, Mrs. S. C. Evans, Miss S. S. 
Burgett, W. A. Gallup, Miss A. C. Eames. 

Total, $1,368.75. 

The American Humane Education Society, $331. 


SUBSCRIBERS 

Joseph C. Whipple, $18.27; Children’s Mission, $14.50; 
Mrs. M. K. Vandergrift, $7.50; Mrs. Florence Cairns, 
$6.00; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $6; Miss Sarah R. Bowman, 
$4.50; Mrs. S. J. Prouty, $4; Miss Lillian R. Johnson, $4; 
Mrs. E. W. Robinson, $3; Kate R. Parson, $3; Mrs. 
Louisa Bosshardt, $3; Mrs. H. C. Cramer, $2.25; “A 
friend,” $2; E. L. Jenks, $2; Augusta M. Kennedy, $2; 
W. F. Atchison, $1.80; Miss J. E. Ridgway, $1.80; Mrs. 
O. B. Ireland, $1.50; Mrs. A. K. Bennett, $1.50; Miss 
Louella Poole, $1.50; Mrs. E. H. Rice, $1.50; Mrs. D. E. 
McGilvray, $1.50; Mrs. T. F. Wright, $1.50; Miss M. J. 
Wendell, $1.50; Mrs. D. M. Smith, $1.50; Freelon Star- 
bird, Jr., $1.25; O. O. Stephens, $0.75; Miss C. L. Har- 
court, $0.75; Fannie M. Hackett, $0.75; Central News Co., 
$0.75; Mary B. Fraser, $0.63. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
C. H. Hicks, John Wilson, Mrs. E. L. Murphy, Mary B. 
Hall, A. A. Falls, “A friend,” Mrs. S. K. Bolton, S. R, 
Grabill, E. L. Conger, Miss S. Cameron, G. W. Sabre, 
Miss H. Sprague, Rev. J. E. Ayars, Miss H. H. Doll, 
Laura F. Fuller, Miss M. A. Dana, Emily G. Dudley, 
Mrs. M. E. McGraw, Miss E. F. Bisbee, Ellen Channing, 


Miss G. A. Bowditch, Alice C. Langde!l, Mrs. D. J. Ayer, 
N. L. Anthony, C. W. Fitch, Mrs. W. C. Stoddard, H. C. 
Bucksath, Crowley's Agency, C. A. S. Troup. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Emma C. Titus, Mrs. L. O. Helms, Miss F. Pier, Mrs. 
M. A. White, Pauline W. Olson, Louis Wright, Mrs. M. E. 
Williams, Lizzie Marvell, Mrs. W. A. Graham, Mrs. A. B. 
Caswell, J. W. Edgerly, Mrs. A. A. Ballou, Anna P. Flagg, 
Miss A. M. Cobb, Miss H. Roe, Sarah R. Wentworth, 
L. T. Brinton, C. R. Vandervoort, Mrs. F. H. Day, Mrs. 
E. E. Adams, Miss C. Bates, J. W. Rowe, Miss M. B. Rich, 
Mrs. L. L. Turner, Mrs. J. W. Thompson, Mrs. C. W. Hath- 
away, H. H. Young, Mrs. M. Barnes, Mrs. G. W. Neal, 
Mrs. E. H. Kerr, Mrs. C. T. Buffum Mrs. T. L. Manson, 
Grace M. Austin, H. L. Simonds, Mrs G. Donovan, 
Review of Reviews, Mrs. R. H. Pearl, J. A. Redman, Mrs. 
G. E. Valentine, Emily N. Rochester, Mrs. O. D. Lovell, 
Mrs. A. Rockwell, V. Holcombe, Mrs. S. A. Morse, W 
Cousens, Miss A. E. North, Miss M. S. Edenfeld, R. King, 
M. T. Mack, W. H. Hoeg, Jr., Alice S. Millard, Mrs. A. L. 
Hicks, C. A. Prouty, D. D. G. Laundry, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, 
C. M. Valentine, Florence A. Sampson, Mrs. P. Woolsey, 
M. L. Burge, Mrs. R. W. Stevenson, Miss R. H. Kaulbach, 
Mrs. F. W. Packard, R. La Forge, N. Fisher, D. S. Thomas, 
Miss E. M. Best, Mabel G. Lloyd, Mrs. D. E. McGillivray, 
May L. Hall, Anna Emerson, Emeline Meyers, Harriet 
Donovan, Mabel L. Young, Ruth H. Sawyer, Annie 
Ladomesky, Mrs. G. Miles, Eliza M. Bliven, Ellen A. 
Priest, Mrs. S. E. Reid, Mary L. Lyle, Mrs. S. J. Golder, 
Mrs. Alma Johnson, G. E. Stechert & Co., Moore’s Agency, 
Franklin Sq. Agency, E. Steiger & Co., M. E. Cooper. 

All others, $18.03. Total, $193.03. 

Sales of publications, $273.34. Total, $2,473.37. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society 
for January, 1911 
N. E. Anti-Vivisection Society, $40; A co-worker, 
$28.30; James S. Bell, $25; Mrs. S. J. Prouty, $15; A. R. 
Arnold, $15; Dr. Alice A. Robison, $10;. Mrs. Wm. J. 
Rotch, $10; Erie Co. (N. Y.) S. P. C. A., $9.12; Mrs. 
M. L. Hall, $8.10; “A friend,” $7.05; Mrs. Mary Smith 
Hayward, $6; Mrs. Franklin Couch, $5.10; Mrs. Edw. 
Phillips, $5; Miss Laura Boorman, $5; Miss M. A. De 
Barry, $4.10; Mrs. F. W. Saunders, $3.60; Mrs. L. G. 
Dodge, $3; Mrs. A. L. Barber, $2.50; Mrs. E. M. Simpson, 
$2.31; A. B. C. F. M., $2.25; J. A. Earl, $2; O. C. 
Creighton, $1.70; H. D. Rist, $1.50; Mary D. Bradford, 
$1.50; B. F. Gabby, $1.20; G. E. Wagner, $1.03; C. A. S. 
Troup, $1; Mrs. Leander Rowell, $1; B. L. McMullen, 
$1. 
Small sales of publications, $23.42. 


FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Holland, Mich., $10.20; Crawfordsville, Ind., $10; 
Asbury Park, N. J., $7; Bellaire, Ohio, $5; Lebanon, Ind., 
$5; Youngstown, O., $4.10; West Milton, O., $3.60; Em- 
porium, Pa., $2.50; Freeport, Ill., $2.50; Friendship, Me., 
$2.40; Athens, O., $2; Crystal Springs, Miss., $2; Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., $1.88; Montclair, N. J., $1.75; Richwood, 
W. Va., $1.50; Wakefield, N. H., $1.20; Milton, N. H., 
$1.20; Temperance, Mich., $1.05; Williamsfield, O., $1; 
Ashland, N. H., $0.90; Geo. E. Hobbs, $0.50. 


A SUNSHINE SONG 
Would you make some saddened heart 
Just a little lighter ? 
Would you make some burdened life 
Just a little brighter ? 
Drop a word of hope and cheer; 
Set the echoes ringing 
With your notes of love and joy, 
As you go a-singing. 


Would you smooth the rugged path 
Down along life’s highway ? 

Would you plant the rose of faith 
In some lonely byway ? 

Just a deed of kindness done 
Clears the path before us, 

And the lilies of God’s love 
Bloom and blossom o’er us. 


Just a little word of cheer 
Lightens every duty; 

Just a smile will often show 
Faces wreathed in beauty. 

Sprinkle sunshine as you go, 
Comfort the distressing, 

And your own reward will be 
Heaven's choicest blessing. 


E. A. BRINISTOOL in C. E. World. 


Black Beauty auth, 20 cts... 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Official organ of al our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all advertising. 
Only gratuitous contributions cons dered. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and less than ten, 45 cents each; for ten and less than 
twenty-five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and less than fifty, 
35 cents; for fifty and less than one hundred, 30 cents; 
and for = hundred and more capien, 25 cents, in ad- 

per, and su ns, may sen 
ilk St., Boston, a 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIPS 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


to ne Editor, 45 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 

iate Life 50 00 | ranch 1 00 

Active Annual 10 00 Children's 1 00 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 

Associate 50 00 Branch 1 00 

Active Annua! 10 00 Children’s’ 1 00 


| All members of both Societies receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices of Humane Publications 


Publications of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and of the M. S. P. C. A. for sale 
at our offices at these prices, post-paid: 


¢ ca paper 25 cts. 

Modern Greek paper 25 cts. 

(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 

.-Paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. .............. paper 10 cts. 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 Ag roxeaeel paper 10 cts 

The Strike at Shane's, cloth, paper 7 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cioth, 20 cts., .paper 8 cts. 

cloth 35 cts. 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts., ...small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations. a eee 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cents....... paper 6 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 

Humane Calendar for 1911 ................ 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets (order by number) 
No. 1, Birds; No. 2, Birds; No. 3, Dogs; 


No. 4, Dogs; No. 5, Horses; No. 6, Ani- 
mals; No. 7, Cattle; No. 8, Cats; twelve 
Humane Education—What to Teach and 
How the Birds Help ‘the 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............ 
“Mollie White-Foot’s Vacation” (cat story) 
Hints on the Care of Cows .............. 
fessor Frog's Lecture 
The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) ... 
The Horse's Prayer, large post card 
The Horse’s Point of View, post card...... 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card .... 
“The Beggar Cat,” — card, 5c. per doz. . 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) . 
Humane Horse Book, 5 cents each, or .. 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H. C. Merwin ............ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely .......... 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or ............. 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow .... 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow . 1. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp.. 
Exercises for Teachers and Ea 
—— = Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words 


& 


CO 


Band of Card of Membership ..... 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 


® or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 
stamped ri bbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; iarge, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates.. Special prices on large orders 
to be shipped by freight or express. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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